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Five Regional Youth Conferences 


to Develop a Christian Youth Program 
.. Interdenominational and United 


Open to all young people who have completed their junior year in high 
school and are under twenty-five years of age and who are interested in _ 
community and interdenominational youth work. 

Places in denominational or interdenominational delegations are now 


open. Write immediately to denominational, state council, or interdenomi- 


national headquarters for registration cards and additional information, or 
to Ivan M. Gould, International Council of Religious Education, 203 North 
Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 
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Summer Days 


The summer days are come again, The summer days are come again; 
With sun and clouds between, Once more the glad earth yields 

And, fed alike by sun and rain, Her golden wealth of rip’ning grain; 
The trees grow broad and green: And breath of clover fields, 

Spreads broad and green the leafy tent, And deep’ning shade of summer woods, 
Upon whose grassy floor And glow of summer air, 

Our feet, too long in cities pent, And winging thought, and happy moods 
Their freedom find once more. Of love and joy and prayer. 


The summer days are come again; 
The birds are on the wing; 

God’s praises, in their loving strain, 
Unconsciously they sing: 

We know who giveth all the good 
That doth our cup o’er-brim, 

For summer joy in field and wood 
We lift our song to Him. 


SAMUEL LONGFELLOW 
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Weekday Religious Education 


The following statement of policy of the International 
Council of Religious Education concerning the three ap- 
proaches to weekday religious education was adopted at 
the February 1941 meeting of the Council: 


In view of the great interest in weekly religious educa- 
tion in many forms, the present confusion as to best pro- 
cedure, and the urgent request for help from the field, the 
International Council of Religious Education states its 
policy concerning weekday religious education as follows: 


1. With regard to The Weekday Church School* in co- 
operation with the public school on released or dismissed 
time, the Council is convinced of the contributions which 
the weekday church school, when conducted according to 
the standards set in Educational Bulletin 601, The Weekday 
Church School, makes to the total program of Christian 
education, and recommends: 


That its Committee and Director continue to pursue the policy of 
wise direction and careful guidance of weekday church schools in 
accordance with the standards for this work adopted by the Council. 


2. With regard. to Teaching Religion in the Public 
School, as part of the curriculum of the public school and 
under public school control, the Council recommends: 


That its Committee and Director pursue the policy of investigation 
and exploration of present practices and possibilities, of cooperation 
in experimentation in situations where the opportunity is offered 
by the public school, and of study and evaluation of results for the 
purpose of determining future procedure. 


3. With regard to the Community-wide Approach in 
which the church is aggressively active in helping to deter- 
mine the forces which affect the total life of the individual, 
and by which the resources of religion are made available 
to the total education of the individual, the Council recom- 
mends;: 


That its Committee and Director pursue the policy of seeking a 
better understanding of this approach, of continuing the study of 
present practices in this field, of encouraging experimentation, and 
of offering counsel and service in order to discover and conserve 
the values of this approach for the program of Christian education. 


The Returning Sinner ) 
Challenges Christian Education 


IN THE HEYDAY of prosperity midway between the two 
World Wars a magazine article paid its respects to “The 
Vanishing Sinner.” The old sense of sin and guilt was 
indeed gone among sophisticated liberals. Psychiatry was 
supplanting the mourners’ bench. Theology drifted toward 
humanism. The gospel of mental hygiene proclaimed 
salvation. Religious education was acclaimed as the church’s 
best modern technique. 


* There are three types’ of weekday church schools as defined in 
Bulletin 620, The Weekday Church School: 1. Community Type, 2. 
Semi-community Type, 3. Parish Type. 


Editorials 


Then came shattering experiences: the depression, the 
rise of dictators, the outbreak of totalitarian war, the 
spread of fear, hate, and ruthless violence. Europe’s “crisis 
theology” invaded American thought. This “neo-ortho- 
doxy” combined liberal Bible scholarship with Fundamen- 
talist authoritarianism and a medival doctrine of human 
nature. Its emergence in the European scene is more easily 
understood than its rapid spread in American religious 
thought. 

The influence of this trend of thought among profes- 
sional religious workers has definitely changed the climate 
within which Christian teachers work in many a church. 
Gains made slowly through many years in quality of 
curriculum materials, in method, in morale, and in general 
support for Christian education are being wiped out. Neo- 
orthodox doctrines of God, man, sin, salvation, and the 
social order leave an entirely subordinate place to educa- 
tional method, provide little motive for educational effort, 
and repudiate the basic principles of Christian education. 
The resulting confusion of thought is negative in its effects 
on Christian education. 

This European crisis theology neglects the fatherly 
qualities of God in its extreme emphasis on his sovereignty, 
his stern justice, and his outraged righteousness. He is not 
a God children can know and love. Human nature is inter- 
preted by a revival of the medieval doctrine of total de- 
pravity. The contributions of psychology to our understand- 
ing of human behavior and educational method are largely 
ignored. Much talk of “demonic forces” even suggests a 
return to primitive demonology. Sin is interpreted ab- 
stractly as a general condition of human perversity in 
rebellion against God. The old categories of “saved” and 
“lost” replace the concept. of graduated individual differ- 
ences established by both psychology and common sense. 

The process of gradual spiritual growth through Chris- 
tian nurture gives way to legalistic and judicial transac- 
tions in which the status of the individual before God is 
reversed, Salvation comes through a divine invasion of 
human personality. The evidences of salvation are more 
in terms of emotion than of conduct. Efforts to achieve a 
more Christian society gradually through constructive and 
remedial processes is useless. Worst, it is even presumptu- 
ous, for God will give us the Kingdom in his own good 
time. Nothing we can do will hasten it. To presume that 
man has a cooperative part in its achievement is but 
another expression of human rebellion against the sover- 
eignty of God. 

There are fallacies, of course, in giving extreme em- 
phasis to Paul’s conception of God, man, sin, and salva- 
tion to the neglect of the somewhat different emphasis on 
these matters found in the ‘example and teachings of 
Jesus. But let the theologians work that out. 

Christian educators wonder why the findings of physical 
science and even of scientific biblical criticism are ac- 
cepted, while the findings of psychology, mental hygiene, 
educational procedures, and the social sciences are repudi- 
ated. None of these sciences supports the medieval doctrines 
of man and society. Just as theology finally had to give up 


a flat earth and accept a solar universe, just as theology 
has had to adjust itself to a historical view of the Bible, it 
will have to come into line with God’s truth wherever 
painstaking human investigation discovers it. Let Chris- 
tian educators hold fast to their scientific view of human 
nature, of human failure and success, of the ways in which 
persons grow, change, and achieve. Does this leave God 
out? No more than a scientific view of the physical uni- 
verse leaves him out. It does enable us to understand him 
better and to cooperate more effectively with him. 

Their close association with growing persons convinces 
Christian educators that the neat categories of “saved” 
and “lost” do not classify these persons. Some are indeed 

“Jost,” some are “saved.” But to the educator the important 
thing is, not the exact status or stage of a person’s moral 
and spiritual condition. It is the direction in which he is 
moving. If growth is there, hope is there. If a level of 
complacent stagnation has been reached, even under the 
self-assurance that salvation is a completed transaction, the 
Christian educator has his fears for the spiritual ‘out- 
come. 

Christian educators cannot find satisfaction in an erratic 
interventionist God who invades human nature and human 
society occasionally. Like all who work with growing 
things, they count upon the continuous presence and co- 
operation of divine forces and resources. They believe that 
a better understanding and meeting of the conditions of 
growth will increase the effectiveness of those cosmic 
forces which are always ready to support appropriate 
human effort. This faith they express in their work both 
with individuals and in improving social relationships 
toward the achievement of the Kingdom of God. 

Christian education takes into account what the Bible as 
a whole, and particularly the teachings of Jesus, tell us 
about human nature and its re-making. It uses also what 
science has discovered about this process. So Christian 
education is just the best way we have found of working 
with God, in accordance with the conditions he has set 
in human nature and in society, for the redemption of both. 
Let Christian educators be unshaken in their confidence at 
this point. 

Still, the returning sinner has some warnings for us. 

Let us be more explicit in the contrasts which we draw 
between the life of the Christian and that of the non- 
Christian. Let us develop Christian codes of conduct which 
will help make the sense of guilt and sin very concrete 
and explicit, and the remedy clear. Let us draw an in- 
telligent distinction between persons who are sinful and 
those who are mentally sick, and prescribe accordingly. 
Let us use religion as a therapeutic rather than as a 
pathological force. Let us teach for a verdict. Let us deal 
with the feelings as well as with mere ideas. 

Let us face realistically a world in which evil has a 


tenacious hold and has broken forth in our day with’ 


peculiar violence. Let us be very clear that this is an ex- 
pression of the law of the harvest of which prophets 
and teachers have warned us all along. It is not the ex- 
pression merely of the personal displeasure of God with 
us, Let us respond not with cowering fear and fatalistic 
impotence, but let us reassert our own human responsibility 
for obeying these cosmic moral laws. Let us offer to a 
loving and tender God our best cooperation in achieving 


here, through his purpose and power, a real Kingdom of 
God. 
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While the statements made here are so brief and sketchy ~ 
as to be little more than a caricature of neo-orthodoxy, 
they serve to point out its warnings to Christian education. 
These fallacies must be definitely resisted if we are to 
follow the teaching example of Jesus. These implied weak- 
nesses and limitations in our characteristic educational 
programs must be corrected. There can be no compromise 
and no harmonizing of the Christian nurture point of 
view with this “neo-orthodoxy.” The attempt results in ¢on- 
fusion and frustration. Christian educators must hold 
steady through this unfavorable season, expecting a better 
spiritual climate in more normal days ahead. Theological 
trends come and go as great historical events unfold. But 
Christian nurture has been the long and continuous 
method of God and man working together in the redemp- 
tion of human life. 

H.C.M. 


Note: A member of the Board of Editors is solely responsible for 
this editorial though he is indebted to the book by Dr. Harrison 
S. Elliott, Can Religious Education Be Christian, as a principal 
source. In this book Dr. Elliott sets forth in much greater detail and 
with more adequate interpretation the conflict with which the 
editorial deals. 


Religious Education Week 


Re.icious EDUCATION WEEK comes this year September 28 
to October 4. In most communities it is entirely possible 
for the churches to unite in an observance of this Week 
which will impress upon the community as a whole the 
importance and function of religious education. Plans for 
it should be started early in July. 
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i Quicken My Love of 
i! the Beautiful 


ii A Prayer in Summer 
4 God of all wonder, quicken thou my love for 
“| the beautiful: 

Thou hast created a universe of beauty and 
set it all about me. 


i) ? 

yi And thou hast made within me the power to 
vy enjoy this thy world. 

\. My Lord, tie these creations of thine to- 


\) gether, the wonder of thy world and the adora- 
i! tion of my heart. 


il! Pluge me deep into the mystery of summer. 
i! Let me kneel to enjoy flowers and buds. 

n Turn my eyes upward to the beauty of 
iV birds and the mysteries of their songs and 
i! ways. 

i! Set before me the glory of the fields and let 


the depth of the sky deepen my mind and 


Ns heart. 


+ Open my eyes to the beauty of painting and 

¥ sculpture and buildings. 

i May I bow before the glory of a fine and 

M devoted life. 

i In the name of Him whose winsome een has 

My won the world. Amen. P.R.H 

M 
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Meditations 


BY PHILIP C. LANDERS 


Mr. Landers has recently joined the staff of the Inter- 
national Council of Religious Education as Director of 
Public Relations and the Crusade. In keeping with the 
season of the year he was written these meditations for 
leaders of religious education on the theme “Re-creation 
of life through the extra leisure of summer.” 


First Week—Quietness 


The summer vacation months provide one with the op- 
portunity of enriching life, of sensing anew the nearness 
of God and of renewing one’s spiritual life that it may have 
a new aim and direction for the busy months so soon to 
follow. The out-of-doors makes possible the pauses and 
rest periods that are necessary for a richly lived life. 
Lost dreams, purposes and ideals come back to reclaim 
hearts and lives that have been too busy in the rush of 
everyday business and home life to let the best have right 
of way. Important things of yesterday seem to pale into 
unimportance when we come face to face with God and the 
beauty of his world. 


“Be still and know that I am God.” 


“My soul, wait thou in silence for God only, for my expectation 
is from him.” 


“Wait still upon God; open your heart to him, let the light and 
the warmth of his love flood your mind and heart and soul, as the 
flower opens itself to and drinks in the light and warmth of the 
sun, and becomes its true and beautiful self thereby.” 


“In the silence we offer our subjects of prayer—persons, things, 
hopes, fears—offer them as seeds, to which God will give growth 
and fruition. God does not need endless repetition; only perfect 
‘sincerity, perfect trust. The power of growth comes from God, not 
from us.”* 


Second Week—Awareness of God 


In every experience of the day and of the night God 
seems to be present. One can sense his presence surround- 
ing and enveloping on every hand when one is quiet and 
in the midst of nature in all its strength, quietness and 
beauty. With the awareness of God comes also the aware- 
ness of the presence of the great souls of all ages who come 
to commune with our inner thoughts. Some knew God 
so intimately that their lives have radiated his love to 
us through our associations with them in life and through 
literature. We have the promise that “If with all your 
heart, ye truly seek me, ye shall ever surely find me.” 


“When I consider thy heavens, the work of thy fingers, 
The moon and the stars, which thou hast ordained; 
What is man that thou are mindful of him?” 


“I will lift up mine eyes unto the mountains: 
From whence shall my help come? 

My help cometh from the Lord, 

Who made heaven and earth.” 


“To Him all life was beauty. The sun upon the hills, 
The sweeping shadows, and the winding lane. ... 


*From Acts of Devotion, 2 E 
?From A Book of Services for Group Worship. Reprinted by per- 
mission of the Womans Press. 
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He walked the common lanes, the city streets He trod, 
And in His heart was beauty—the beauty born of God.” 
: (A.L.c.) 


Third Week—The Necessity of God 


Our Father, at the close of this day spent in the out-of- 
doors, we come to thee feeling that thou art nearer to us 
than ever before. The glory of the rising sun casting its 
beauty and light across the lake, the musical notes of the 
birds as they flitted in and out of the tree-tops, the happy 
morning greeting of our loved ones and friends, the long 
walk through the woods when we felt the soft green grass 
under our feet and the coolness of the great pines over our 
heads, the soft lapping of the water upon the sandy shore, 
the fellowship of leisurely breaking bread together, and 
the transforming light of the setting sun, have brought us 
into thy presence. 

Only a few short months ago these trees were barren; the 
ice was on the lake; the snow covered the ground; the 
birds made their homes in another far-distant place; the 
wind howled its sharp and bitter breath over the earth; 
and man was cramped within the walls of man-made 
buildings and homes. Today one could not help but feel 
that life is immortal and eternal and that the eternal life 
can be lived here and now. Beauty has emerged from 
bleakness, color from drabness, and life from that which 
seemed dead. 

Why hast thou been so good to us that we should have 
such an out-pouring of love and beauty as we have seen 
this day? Help us to see that only as we live close to thee, 
have faith in thee, feel deeply our need for thee and try 
to share these experiences with others, will we too show 
unguessed depth and beauty of soul. Help us to open our 
whole being to thee, that thou mayest work through us as 
thou desirest and use us to help bring thy purpose into the 
world, Amen. 


Fourth Week—Our Oneness with God 


“Verily, verily, I say unto you, if ye shall ask anything of the 
Father, he will give it you in my name. .. . For the Father himself 
loveth you, because you have loved me, and have believed that I 
came forth from the Father.” 


To sit by the shore of an ocean or a lake and to watch 
the relentless coming in and going out of the tide and 
waves, often helps us to feel the power and strength of 
God. We feel at one with nature and with him because 
life is always pushing us on even when we would resist 
the tides of defeat, disappointment, as well as tides of suc- 
cess and new undertakings. It gives one the sense of 
belonging to that great group of people who have lived 
in all ages and who have passed on the opportunities of 
this day to us. It gives us courage and a desire to go out 
from this place hand-in-hand with God to work for him and 
to enjoy that striving and working as long as he is with us 
in spirit and in truth. 

Oh, brother men, if you have eyes at all, 
Look at a branch, a bird, a child, a rose— 
Or anything God made that grows,— 
‘Nor let the smallest vision of it slip, 
Till you can read, as on Belshazzar’s wall, 
The glory of eternal partnership. 
Epwin ARLINGTON RoBINsoNn® 


3 From “Sonnet” in Children of the Night, Charles Scribner’s Sons 
publishers. Used by permission. 
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Religious 
education week 


By JOHN BURNS KETCHAM 


Local church observance 


Plans suggested by the denominational 
boards of Christian education 


ELIGIOUS EDUCATION WEEK has as its purpose 
R the developing in the home, in the church and in the 
community an increasing consciousness of the importance 
of Christian religious education, particularly in these times. 
It seeks to encourage the home, the church, and the 
churches—working together and with other agencies in 
the community—to face more adequately their responsibili- 
ties for providing a vital program of religious education 
for every child, every youth, and every adult in the com- 
munity. In 1941, Religious Education Week will be ob- 
served from Sunday, September 28, through Sunday, 
October 5. 

There are two distinct aspects of Religious Education 
Week, neither of which is complete without the other. The 
first and extremely important aspect is the observance of 
the week in each local church. The second, which will be 
dealt with in the second part of this article, is the com- 
munity program in which all the churches cooperate. 

Many denominational boards of education suggest plans, 
provide materials, and encourage each church to plan its 
own observance. Some denominations including many 
aspects of church work, do not deem a week sufficient, and 
suggest emphases covering an entire month. In order to 
facilitate the observance this year, and to call attention to 
Religious Education Week as a time for preliminary plan- 
ning and preparation for the United Christian Education 
Advance, a summary of denominational suggestions for the 
local church has been made. 

Every local church is invited to participate in Religious 
Education Week. Let the leaders of your church secure 
your own denominational suggestions and plan for your 
church’s participation. Before fall, let each church analyze 
its task and outline its total educational work for the year. 
Start off next fall with real zest. Religious Education Week 
can set the morale and shape the plans for the entire year’s 


educational activities, if you plan well. No local church’ 


need miss a vigorous launching of its year’s activities. 

Let us be aware that it is in the local church that the 
real program of religious education reaches the child, the 
youth, the adult, and their homes. The local church is 
therefore the focal point. No observance of Religious 
Education Week can possibly achieve the desired results 
unless each church carries out a vigorous program. 

Some of the denominations suggest the following themes 
and activities, and will have available detailed descriptive 
materials. If your denomination does not appear in this 
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Keystone View Co. 


All churches are asked to observe Rally Sunday 


listng, it may not be because they do not have plans but 
because the plans were not yet available when this article 
went to press. : 


Northern Baptist Convention 


Theme: “Launching the Second Year of the Advance.” 


Sunday, September 28—Rally Day and Promotion. 

Monday, September 29—Workers’ Conference. 

Tuesday, September 30—“Family at Home” Night. 

Wednesday, October 1—Prayer Meeting. 

Thursday, October 2—Town Meeting. 

Friday, October 3—Open House. 

Saturday, October 4—Visitation Day. 

Sunday, October 5—World Communion Day and Dedication of 
Church Workers. 

Materials: A folder of program suggestions for the local church 
gives detailed suggestions for each day’s program. It includes a 
church workers’ covenant, a service of consecration, an installa- 
tion and dedication service, and suggestions for community inter- 
church enterprises. It is entitled, “Launching the Second Year 
of the Advance, Christian Education Week Manual,” and is ob- 
tainable from the Christian Education Department, American 
Baptist Publication Society, 1701 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Penn- 
sylvania. 


Congregational Christian Churches 


Theme: “Every Person in the Parish.” A specialized pro- 
gram for every age group in the church. The ministry 
in the church is for every person—every child, every 
youth, every adult. 

Sunday, September 28—Rally Day and support of the “Program 
of Progress” 
Sunday, October 5—World-wide Communion Sunday 

Materials: These are published in the magazine Advance, in state 
papers, and in the folder on Program of Progress Emphases for 
1941-1942, They may be secured from the Division of Christian 
Education, 14 Beacon Street, Boston, Massachusetts. 
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Disciples of Christ 

Program Planning Month 

| Church Program Week: September 29-October 6 
| Purpose: 


To encourage every church to plan a program of improvement 
and advance, that the church may be stimulated in its program 
of spiritual enrichment, training of leadership, enlistment for 
service, effective evangelism, effective education, participation 
in the total cause of Christ, and in the stewardship of life and 
money; to draw together and unify the programs of all groups 
comprising the church. 

Materials may be secured from the Department of Religious Educa- 
tion, 2700 Pine Street, St. Louis, Missouri. 


Evangelical Chiirch 
Rally Sunday, September 28. 


Five Years Meeting of Friends 


Observe Christian Education Month. September 28 through 
October. 


Sunday, September 28—Rally Day and Installation of Officers; 
new plans for workers’ conference; new call for leaders. 

October 5—Christian Home Sunday 
October 12—Children’s Work Sunday 
October 19—Young People’s Sunday and Youth Week 
October 26—Adult Education Sunday 

Materials: Suggestions for observance, reading list, and materials 
for discussions on theme; suggestions for each Sunday. These 
may be secured from Miss Jeannette Hadley, 101 S. Eighth St., 
Richmond, Indiana. 


The Methodist Church 


Theme: “Resources for Christian Teaching.” 
Sunday, September 28—Church School Rally Day (Ob- 


served in some areas in the spring). 
Suggested Activities: 


Special meeting of church school workers: planning sessions for 
church board of education, the council of children’s workers, the 
church council of Methodist youth, the Council of adult work- 
ers. 

Special meeting for parents on theme, “Resources for Christian 
Teaching in the Home.” 

Fellowship night for the entire church: Suggested sermon, “Our 
Community, a Resource for Christian Teaching.” 

Sunday afternoon, open house by church school. 

Sunday evening, program for the entire church, to acquaint the 
church as a whole with the significance of religious education. 

Materials: A series of articles in Methodist periodicals on “Re- 
sources for Christian Teaching.” A folder with the suggested 

activities may be secured from the Board of Education, 810 

Broadway, Nashville, Tennessee. 


Presbyterian Church, U.S.A. 


Sunday, September 28—Rally Day. Special program to 
be available. 


Suggested Activities: 


Parent-Teachers’ Conference. Planning conference for local church 
leaders to set plans for the church year. Special meeting of the 
Session to consider Christian education program. Youth Rally. 
Interchurch Community Observances. 

Materials: Suggestions for through-the-week activities appear in 
regular periodicals. Special program for Rally Day may be 
secured from the Department of Church School Administration, 
1125 Witherspoon Building, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


Reformed Church in America 


Rally Sunday. Special theme to be developed at General 


Synod. ; 
World-wide Communion Sunday. 


Materials available from the Board of Education, 156 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City: Rally Day Program; a Suggested Calendar of 
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Special Services; Steps Toward Planning for the Work of the 
Year, for the Superintendent. 


United Brethren in Christ 
Rally Day—beginning of Rally Month. 


Promotion Day—recognition of teachers. 
Materials. Suggested activities are described in a leaflet to be avail- 


able from the Board of Christian Education, 1442 U. B. Building, 
Dayton, Ohio. 


United Church of Canada 


Rally Day and Rally Week in church and Sunday 
school. 

Purpose: to mobilize the forces of each local church for the 

most active service possible during autumn and winter. 


Materials: Bulletin available from the Board of Education, 299 
Queen Street, West, Toronto, Ontario. 


United Lutheran 


Slogan: “Increase and Improve” 

September is observed as Parish Education Month to 
help the congregation plan to project its entire educa; 
tional effort for the coming year. Emphasis: Projects 
in Parish Education. 

Objectives: 

Increase enrollment and improve attendance; increase time and 
improve leadership; increase home cooperation and improve 
parent-child relationships; increase personal participation and 
improve Christian life. 2 

Materials: “A Workers’ Guide for the Pastor and His Leaders.” 

Pamphlets on “Participation, Education, Christian Faith, Chris- 

tian Life.’ “More Time for Parish Education.” “A Ten Per - 

Cent Increase.” “Practical Helps for Catechetical Work.” “Educa- 

tion through Visitation.” “Steps to Leader Improvement.” These 

may be secured from Dr. S. White Rhyne, 1228 Spruce Street, 

Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


United Presbyterian 


Special Emphases on “The Development of Religion in the 
Home.” 


Community observance 


A community pattern built in light of 
denominational plans 


HE FIRST ASPECT of Religious Education Week is 

the observance in the local church. This is most im- 
portant, but the impact of religious education on the com-- 
munity must be more than the sum of the impacts of 
several individual churches. There must be a joint impact 
of the churches working together, a community program 
in which all the churches interested unite to challenge 
support for the cooperative educational task in the com- 
munity. Therefore parallel to plans for individual churches 
should be plans for the community. 

Let the church leaders in the community come together 
to decide how they can best use all the resources of the 
various churches to bring to the attention of the people 
of our churches, parents, homes, and the community at 
large the supreme importance of religious education in 
these times. Spiritual foundations of character, of the 
community, of democracy itself are of vast import these 
days. 

As the best way to suggest community observance a 
calendar for the week, including suggestive church and 
community observance, has been worked out. 


The community youth council plans for Saturday—Y outh Night 


A Calendar for Religious Education Week 

These suggestions are an attempt to blend many activi- 
ties proposed in the literature of the various denominations 
into a suggestive pattern. Local churches are urged to 
secure and follow the suggestions of their own denomina- 
tion for Religious Education Week observance. The com- 
munity-wide observance of the week will have to take into 
consideration the interest and needs of the local situation 
and seek truly to coordinate local church and community 
plans. 

These community suggestions take for granted that there 
will be careful, well-planned local church activities. They 
also take for granted that as one of the first phases of 
the United Christian Education Advance each church will 
set aside one or two days in the Week for city-wide or 
county-wide interdenominational observances. 

In planning community observance of the Week there 
are a few basic suggestions. First, get a representative 
committee to decide upon the type of observance your 
community wants; then start plans for it early. In your 
planning. remember that when local churches agree to do 
the same thing at the same time, that is cooperation. Use 
every available means of promotion; radio, newspapers, 


denominational and local church channels, posters, and 
letters. Early in your planning clear the dates through the 
oficial denominational boards of the city or county and 
send a letter to each local church informing them of com- 
munity schedules and plans. Plot the community program 
to meet the specific needs not being met by local church 
groups. 

There are more suggestions in this pattern outline than 
any church or community would care to use. Not all the 
suggestions will be practicable in any given church or 
community. 


Sunday, September 28. Local Church and Community— 
Rally Day Service in the Church School. Prepared for 
by a general home visitation, teachers calling in homes. 


Rally Day Service in the Church. 


Special sermon, “The Educational Tasks of the Church.” 
Service culminating in an Installation and Consecration Service 
for the church school teachers, committee members, and officers 
of the church. 
(See denominational Religious Education Week folders and 
periodicals or the September, 1941, issue of the International 
Journal of Religious Education for suggested services.*) 


* Other services may be found by those who file their copies of the 
International Journal of Religious Education, as follows: September, 
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Monday, September 29. Local Church. Workers’ Confer- 
ence for Church School Leaders. 


Meetings of age groups, officers, and teachers, for planning 
the year’s work and considering general teaching plans for 
coming months; for integrating plans with denominational sug- 
gestions for the Advance, and looking forward to participation 
in the One-Day Conferences of the Advance between April 13 
to 30, 1942. 


Tuesday, September 30. Home—“Family at Home” Night. 


Entire family enjoys specially prepared evening meal. 

Plan activities, games, fun, in which family as a family can 
participate. 

Carefully planned program of family worship with children and 
young people sharing in planning and participating. Anticipate 
daily use of family worship, using one of the following: The 
Christian Home* The Upper Room;* The Secret Place ;* 
Thoughts of God;* Prayers for Little Children. 

Dedication of the home to Christian living. 


Wednesday, October 1. Local Church—Local Church 

Night. 

Report of church Committee on Religious Education on plans for 
the year. 

Special meeting for parents: “God in our homes.” 

Open House—Parent-Teachers’ Meeting—Exhibit of Work done 
in church school. 

Prayer Meeting—spiritual power in the teaching enterprises of the 
church. 

Fellowship Dinner for all officers of the church, including church 
school teachers and officers of young people’s groups: “This 
year’s plans and dreams for our church.” Submit plans for some 
“whole church enterprise” during the year involving every 
organization, and urge members of every family to participate." 


Thursday, October 2. Community—Community Interde- 
nominational Observance. 


Afternoon: Interchurch conference on one of the following, with 
speaker, discussion, exhibits, display of literature: 


(Continued on page 33) 


1939, pp. 6-7; September, 1938, p. 11; September, 1936, pp. 19-20; 
September, 1935, p. 24; September, 1935, p. 10. 

“The Christian Home, a monthly magazine published by the 
Methodist Publishing House, 810 Broadway, Nashville, Tennessee. 
See especially “The Day’s Devotions.” 

_* Published by the Methodist Publishing House, 810 Broadway, 
Nashville, Tennessee. Subscription $.80 a year. 

_* Published by The American Baptist Publication Society, 1701 
Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. Five cents a copy. 

* A daily Lenten devotion for children in the home, published by 
the Connecticut Council of Churches, 18 Asylum Street, Hartford. 

*By Mary Alice Jones, published by Rand, McNally & Company. 
On sale in five and ten cent stores. 

‘See International Journal for September 1938, “Planning for 
Religious Education Week,” by Ross Snyder, pp. 9-10. 
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Training teachers 
for weekday 
church schools 


How one cify did it 


By WINNIE PLUMMER* 


E’D LIKE to open weekday church schools in our 


community,” said the church leaders, “but we haven’t 
the teachers.” , 
“Then,” proposed the city director of religious educa- 


tion, “how would you like to open a few weekday schools 
now and train your teachers on the job?” 

That is what one city decided to do. Last fall thirty- 
seven women were challenged with the idea of helping to 
build, “from the ground up,” a city-wide system of week- 
day church schools in their home community. Many of 
them were mothers; several had done some public school 
teaching; a number were Sunday school teachers. They 
liked the idea of making the weekday church schools a 
really successful venture in Christian education, and wanted 
to help initiate the movement. However, they knew that 
there are special problems and unique opportunities in 
these classes held on released time from the public schools. 
They had not had this particular type of teaching experi- 
ence. Even though some of them could meet the educational 
standards set up by the Council of Churches for this work, 
they did not like to undertake this specialized task without 
adequate guidance. But when they were offered the oppor- 
tunity of helping an experienced director they gladly vol- 
unteered their service. 


LEADERSHIP TRAINING COURSES OFFERED 


That is the way it began. Before the opening of the week- 
day church schools last fall the helpers—and we like that 
name for them—met to learn of the plans and to discuss 
the course of study. Another year they will help with the 
plans. In order that these volunteer helpers might develop 
immediately useful skills and purposeful teaching methods, 
leadership training courses were given in connection with 
the classroom work with the boys and girls. For seventeen 
weeks during the first semester many of them came nearly 
an hour before the children arrived to discuss the prin- 
ciples outlined in the leadership education course and to 
plan for the children’s class period. In addition, they spent 
two evenings and an afternoon each week in further dis- 
cussion and planning. In the children’s classes they ob- 
served and they shared group leadership. 


* Director of Religious ‘Education, Omaha, Nebraska, Council of 
Churches. 
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HELPERS SHARE TEACHING RESPONSIBILITIES 


It was understood from the first that the director would 
carry the major responsibility for the teaching. But these 
helpers made it possible for her to conduct large fourth- 
grade classes in eight public school districts throughout 
the five afternoons of each school week. 

In each neighborhood certain helpers assumed the re- 
sponsibility of accompanying the children from the public 
school to the church, returning with them at the close of 
the hour. Others arrived early and had equipment and 
materials ready for use; they also remained after class and 
put away the supplies. There was a pianist for each school. 
On days when the classes were closely scheduled, these 
helpers made it possible for the director to keep to schedule 
without too apparent rush and confusion. 

When interest group work was employed for a series 
of weeks, each helper guided a group of children. Each 
chose five or six boys and girls for special study, observing 
and reporting upon their interest and upon their changing 
attitudes toward other members of the group. 

The periods for evaluation were the most helpful part 
of the plan. To aid in their work with the boys and girls, 
the assistants studied the information blanks which the 
parents had been asked to fill out and return. These blanks 
revealed helpful facts concerning children’s interests, needs 
and general cultural ead. Many of the helpers kept 
narrative accounts of the classroom experiences. These 
gave, in more nearly permanent form than the discussion 
periods could do, the methods demonstrated and the re- 
sults achieved. Besides, they were of special value at the 
close of the semester in helping the group to see the total 
picture of the seventeen weeks’ work. 


PROFITING BY EXPERIENCE 


During the second semester, helpers chose one of two 
courses for credit. The first semester experience had shown 
them that their leadership training periods were too hur- 
ried when held immediately before or after the children’s 
class hour. They therefore decided to hold them for two 
hours on alternate Friday mornings for those who could 
come best at that time, and on alternate Tuesday evenings 
for the others. One hour at each session was spent in dis- 
cussion of the course subject and in planning and evalu- 
ating the work in the weekday church school classes. The 
other hour was given over to group study and project 
work. 

This plan made it possible for the director to lead the 
discussion on story telling for an hour and to provide 
guidance and enriching materials for each group for their 
study and project period. During the second hour, she led 
the discussion with the second group on the use of music in 
Christian education while the story telling class worked on 
their projects. All assignments centered in the weekday 
church school program. 


HELPERS PARTICIPATE IN SPECIAL ACTIVITIES 


Helpers participated in various types of work with in- 
dividual children or groups; such as guidance of children 
in the use of the Bible; care of enrollment and attendance; 
and quiet encouragement of children’s contributions. They 
helped guide the piilieen | in simple costuming, reading and 
acting out Bible plays, pantomimes, and iibheriext Several 
had experience in taking charge of the classes at the close 
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of the periods, and, occasionally, for whole periods when 
the director was necessarily absent. 

Children and helpers together secured and shared source 
materials on the Bible and on public school subjects cor- 
related with the weekday church school course. Some source 
materials shared were: interesting copies of the Bible, ex- 
hibit materials, pictures of cathedrals, of travel in Bible 
lands, autumn leaf collections, and pictures and posters 
from public school art classes. The helpers arranged the 
worship center and they led worship services. They dis- 
played pictures and connected them with special musical 
interpretations at Thanksgiving time, and during Lent. 

Children shared in suggesting problems for the unit of 
study. One of their questions, “Who came first, the cave- 
men or Jesus?” led to correlation with their public school 
social science study and to the making a “time-line.” With 
the aid of the helpers they spoke on topics before the class, 
summarizing public school experiences in certain areas as 
an introduction to correlated study in religion. One series 
of worship experiences centered around such subjects as 
water, trees, and flowers and were expressed in rhythms, 
designs, original verse, and music. The study of Mary S. 
Edgar’s hymn, “God Who Touchest Earth With Beauty,” 
initiated these worship experiences. 

Interest group work guided by the helpers included the 
making of a diagram of the city of Jerusalem, marking 
the journey of Jesus during the Last Week; a wall-frieze 
showing what happened each day of that week; a diorama 
depicting the Easter story; a flannel board for illustrating 
stories; spatter-printed charts for questions and word 
study; and mounting pictures on small individual worship 
screens, sand-papering the wood and shellacking it. In 
each school a music group practiced new songs to help 
lead the class in singing them. Individual workbooks re- 
quired helpers’ supervision of activities such as writing, 
diagraming, drawing, coloring, and designing. 

Helpers wrote and told Bible stories and hymn stories 
and introduced and interpreted instrumental music and 
songs. 


SPECIAL VALUES SUMMARIZED 


Those who have shared in this experience realize that 
this kind of leadership training has life in it. It demands 
the most work of any kind of training but it is also most 
productive in real understanding of the teaching process. 
Every member of this group of helpers feels that, although 
the experience has not reached their ideal in all respects, 
it has pointed the best way to growth as teachers of re- 
ligion. 

They have seen the principles of teaching, of which they 
have formerly read and talked, actually at work in the 
living experiences of children. They have shared their own 
special abilities, developing others which were latent, to the 


enrichment of the three-hundred-sixty children in these’ 


weekday church school classes and of the other adult 
helpers. Coming from nine different denominations and 
twenty-one congregations, these thirty-seven women have 
felt a growing unity as they have come to know one an- 
other and to work together for the good of the Kingdom 
cause in their community. They are more than ever chal- 
lenged with the possibility of making the weekday church 
school movement in their city a really successful venture 
in the Christian education of the boys and girls of their 
public schools. 
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We should not leave this account without calling atten- 
tion to the contribution which this training and experience 
has made to the twenty-one churches from which these 
helpers come. Tangible results are seen in the spread of 
carefully planned Sunday church school worship, the use 
of improved materials, the sensed value of pupils’ sharing 
in plans and procedures, increased consciousness of the 
value of respect for individual personality, as well as the 
wider use of many practical teaching devices observed 
and used in the weekday classes. 


Form Basis FoR Patp TEACHING STAFF 


From this group of loyal, hard-working volunteers will 
be selected teachers for these same weekday church school 
centers next year and they will be paid for their service. 
They, in turn, will help to train other volunteers, until 
there is developed a staff of teachers familiar with the 
unusual opportunities and special problems of weekday 
church school classes held on released time from the public 
school. New fourth-grade centers will be opened in the fall 
and both fourth and fifth grade pupils will be enrolled in 
the schools conducted this year. Thus one city plans to 
build slowly but surely for the Christian education of the 
children in at least three grades of its public schools. 

What has been done to meet the need for trained teachers 
in a city can be done likewise in a county or adjoining 
counties of a state, until no community needs to say, “We'd 
like to open weekday church schools but we haven’t the 
leaders.” Haven’t you? Then perhaps you, too, will train 
them on the job. 


A Quiz Program for Juniors 


ly Live witH the popular interest in radio quiz programs, 
a superintendent of a junior department in a Florida church 
school has introduced such a program into the department 
as a quarterly review. 

As an example, when the series of lessons on St. Paul 
was completed, the boys and girls were asked to prepare 
questions and answers which might be used as in a regular 
quiz program. Great interest was taken in this. The pupils 
engaged in considerable study to pick out interesting and 
unusual facts on the life of Paul, and so word them that 
they could not be easily answered. It is safe to say that this 
particular group is more familiar with the life of St. Paul 
than would have been the case had they not participated in 
such an interesting activity. 

A regular microphone was set up in front of the room. 
One of the junior boys acted as announcer and submitted 
the questions to the contestants who had been elected by 
their classes to serve. The contestants did their best to an- 
swer the questions, but in the event that they could not do 
so, the question was thrown to any member of the class from 
which he came. 

There were no awards for correctly answering the ques- 
tions. The whole program was conducted with dignity and 
reverence. It is a new kind of “Bible game,” for which 
enthusiasm is aroused by taking advantage of a method 
which is currently popular. Since the learnings gained 
through a quiz program are largely factual, it should not be 
used to the exclusion of other types of teaching method. 

EvizaBETH WILLIAMS SUDLOW 
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Worship at 
country 
altars 


By ANNA LAURA GEBHARD* 


E STILL—AND KNOW... .” 

Yes, surely God dwelt in this city temple, reared by 
the hands of men toward the sky. It was the late afternoon 
hour, when a group of worshippers came to the chapel, 
not because a skilled organist was playing the deathless 
melodies of Bach, but to be still, to let the great arches 
of the church, the subdued light through the windows, 
the aspiring music, the meditative readings, take posses- 
sion of them—to know God. In such hours there comes a 
release from inner tensions, an aspiration toward some- 
thing higher, an awareness of God. The worshippers step 
forth with a new zest, an inner peace, and an abiding com- 
radeship. 

What of our country altars? The typical rural church 
stands at the crossroads, often a one or two-roomed build- 
ing, a plain little room with modest furnishings. The cor- 
porate worship life of the congregation is usually limited 
to “the opening exercises” of the Sunday school, and the 
formal Sunday morning worship, which too frequently is 
“the opening exercises” to the sermon. 

The congregation listens hopefully to the anthems, lest 
the volunteer choir falter too noticeably. Seldom, if ever, 
are high moments of revelation reached. Too seldom does 
the group worship bring the rewards of an inner peace, an 
awareness of God, and a re-examination of life in the radi- 
ance of God’s purpose and presence. 

The needs for spiritual release, gracious beauty, quiet 
aspiration, which often are provided by the city temple 
with its aspiring architecture and trained choir, are uni- 
versal. The farmer, who works with the soil and watches 
the seasons, needs to be attuned to God quite as much as 
the city dweller whose plot of grass is the public park. 
And the small town matron with her household duties and 
her community clubs is quite as unaware of the open 
fields and the sunset as is the city dweller of the evening 
skyline. 

Yet God may be found at country altars, too. It is the 
vesper hour in a village church. The simple altarpiece is 
lit with candlelight from a pair of candelabra on either side 
of the altar. The setting sun is flooding through the win- 
dows. A choir of many voices, children and adults blended 
together, is singing “Hark, the vesper hymn is stealing.” 
The narrow straight pews are filled with worshippers. The 
minister’s meditation is brief—a bit of devotional poetry 
or prose, a prayer that has led many toward God, a familiar 
Psalm read from ‘one of the newer translations. 

This is not an “opening exercise” to a preaching service; 
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When the shadows begin to lengthen 


it is not a home talent program. This is a service of wor- 
ship, planned to lead the worshippers up altar stairs into 
the presence of the Almighty. After the minister has pro- 
nounced the benediction the holy hush of the worshippers 
in the pews is an unexpected and a most fitting “Amen.” 
After the congregation has filed out, one rough speaking 
rural mail carrier, who had looked askance at his preacher’s 
latest brainstorm, holds back. “If that’s a vesper, Pastor,” 
he says thoughtfully, “we'll take all of them you can give 
us.” 

The late afternoon hour just before chore time, when 
the shadows begin to lengthen, provides an excellent 
time to call the rural community together. Various are the 
types of programs which can be used for such an hour. 
Several of the denominations have depositories of il- 
lustrated hymn stereopticon slides available for the asking. 
A young people’s verse choir chanting its own choric read- 
ing arrangements of well-loved Scripture passages may 
bring about a real worship experience to both the listeners 
and the participants. There is nothing lovelier than a well- 
trained children’s choir singing some of the simpler eve- 
ning hymns. Frequently a late afternoon communion serv- 
ice in the intimacy of candlelight proves a memorable 
experience. Always, however, the service succeeds to the 
extent that it is an experience of worship—planned and 
carried forward in such a way that it will lead men and 
women to God—rather than being a program to entertain. 

We have a cherished possession in our home which we 
bring out to enjoy each Christmas and Easter season. It is 
a pair of glistening white, artistically carved candelabra, an 
expression of what such worship services as those described 
meant to one country farmer. Si Reynolds was a rough- 
speaking hard-working man, who had little sympathy with 
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the church and its program. “I’m not a church-going man, 
Reverend,” he used often to say. “I only come ’cause the 
missus and kids insist. Don’t expect much of me.” Many 
times he would not accept a proffered hymn book, and oc- 
casionally he would get up in the middle of the service 
and storm out of the door. But Si loved music, and he 
sensed beauty, too. He used to sit in the last pew by the 
door during choir practice, and tap out the tune of the 
music with his heavy boot. And the expression on his 
face of gratification or disdain was guide enough for any 
choir director. It was he who made the simple rustic altar 
table for the little one-roomed church. 

One Easter, several of the choir members had gathered 
early to decorate the church for the evening vesper. They 


had banked the altar with boughs of evergreen, and had 
moved from their homes flowering plants and ferns. As we 
came in, Si Reynolds followed us. “I’ve got something, too, 
for the vesper tonight,” he said, and he handed us a pair 
of tall white candelabra with delicately curved arms. 
“Carved ’em out on winter evenings,” he added, “and 
thought they might fit on the altar table. But they’re for 
you, Pastor; I want you to take them and use them where- 
ever you can, and maybe they can help some other country 
choirs that don’t know nothin’ about music bringing some- 
thing fine into the lives of people.” 

The lighted candles on Si’s gift have often symbolized 
for us “something fine” that worship beneath their glow 
has brought into the lives of humble people. 


Deeds as well as words 
Let's do 
something! 


By IVAN WELTY* 


HE YOUNGER GENERATION has a deep and rest- 

less craving for action. “Let’s do something!” “Let’s go 
somewhere!” “Mother, what can I do?” They are never 
content to sit in passive meditation like little wooden 
Buddhas. As many an exhausted parent realizes, they are 
as full of energy as nervous’ grasshoppers. This tireless 
energy has been the despair of many a distracted Sunday 
school teacher, but this same restless force can also be a 
Golden Opportunity. Wise teachers do not try to confine 
this youthful exuberance in a straight jacket of discipline. 
Instead, they. put it to work and make it a part of the les- 
son. 

Action is the greatest teacher in the world. People learn 
by doing. It does little good to tell pupils what they ought 
to know—they must have a chance to practice it. A man 
can buy a book on the piano and study it until he knows 
its facts by heart, from page one to the back cover, but he 
is not ready to sit down at the piano and amaze his friends 
with his brilliant musicianship. He absolutely cannot play 
the piano until he has first practiced on the piano, Some- 
times we think it enough to teach children the facts of the 
Bible. They may know the facts of religion by heart, but 
they will never be truly religious until they have practiced 
religion in everyday life. 


So the best teaching today gives boys and girls a chance’ 


to learn by doing. It utilizes this restless energy of youth 
and puts it to useful work, making the lessons practical 
and real. The wise teacher must lead the class in the dis- 
covery and development of active projects. There are proj- 
ects which can be planned for all ages, from the youngest 
to the oldest. Some can be conducted within the Sunday 
school itself, others can be developed outside the school 
during the week, The main aim is to keep the pupils work- 
ing at some activity that will help them learn and grow. 


* Lebanon, Missouri. 
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Many of these projects can be developed around the regu- 
lar lessons. A class of boys once started drawing pictorial 
maps illustrating the early history of the Bible, The teacher 
supplied paper, pencils, rulers, colored crayons, pens and 
ink, Simple little drawings were fitted into the geographic 
outlines of the Bible lands, after the antique fashion. Tiny 
palm trees located the Garden of Eden, miniature camels 
walked the route of Abraham’s journey from Haran to 
Palestine, the tower of Babel rose from the plain, and a 
little ark rested on Mt. Ararat. The series of picture maps 
was continued into the New Testament, showing the Christ- 
mas star shining over Bethlehem and Paul’s shipwrecked 
vessel sinking near the Isle of Malta. The boys gained a full- 
er knowledge of Bible geography and history; they also 
acquired some skill in drawing and lettering, and they 
had a thoroughly good time. : 

Some classes have a fascinating project making models 
of houses or villages. A sand table is the best foundation, 
though any table or even a large box will serve. Suppose 
that the project is the making of a sheep-fold. Stones are 
arranged in a circle, leaving a narrow opening for the 
door, Little twigs of evergreen serve for trees. A tiny doll, 
appropriately dressed with a little bent wire crook, serves 
as shepherd. Perhaps toy sheep and a dog can be found, or 
the sheep can be manufactured out of cotton, match sticks, 
and glue. Other good models include the Temple, the 
tabernacle of the wilderness, a typical house and furnish- 
ings, the Christmas Nativity scene, or the Jordan Valley 
molded in sand with glass seas. The boys can do the larger 
construction, while the girls can dress dolls and prepare 
smaller furnishings. 

Probably every teacher knows the different varieties of 
note-book work, especially valuable when the pupils can 
hunt for pictures and mount them in their books. Serap- 
books are always interesting, Sometimes they can be pre- 
pared for a sick child, a hospital, or an orphanage. Classes 
have modeled figures in clay, carved simple sculptures in 
soap, and have made various posters for exhibits. It is not 
enough merely to keep the pupil’s hands busy. The boys 
might just as well be playing marbles, or the girls knitting 
sweaters. The activity should be one in which the pupils 
are definitely learning something of value, to the develop- 
ment of their minds and characters. 


Toe averace village or rural church offers many ex- 
cellent projects in the improvement of the building itself. 
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I once knew a primary department that 
kept the brass door knobs and other 
hardware of the church brightly pol- 
ished. Sometimes the older girls and 
women have an annual house-cleaning 
bee, and I know several churches that 
were painted by the boys and men of the 
congregation. Cleaning the yard and 
planting attractive trees and shrubs can 
make a miraculous improvement in the 
appearance of a property. Usually when 
the men-folk undertake some larger proj- 
ect, the women-folk cooperate with the 
refreshments. 

Often classes can make valuable addi- 
tions to the church or Sunday school 
equipment. A group of older boys or 
men can make large building blocks for 
the nursery children. A class of girls can 
undertake the decoration of a room, fur- 
nishing curtains for the windows and 
pictures for the walls. There is no reason 
why a room in a church should not be 
just as pleasant as a room in a home. 
A class can take over the project of paint- 
ing the chairs of the Sunday school, or 
making screens to separate the classes. The young people 
can provide their own equipment for a recreational pro- 
gram, making the apparatus for many types of games. 


S ome of the best projects are carried on in the community 
outside the church. A class of boys used to meet regularly 
to split firewood for sick and elderly people, and I have 
seen a church group manage a farm during the illness of 
the owner. The officers and workers of the Sunday school 
should cooperate closely with the Boy Scouts, 4-H Clubs, 
public schools, and all the other worthy organizations 
building character. An older class can plan and organize 
a one day institute for the young people of the community. 
A Daily Vacation Bible School is an ambitious project— 
and a valuable one—for a larger group. 

The discussion method frequently discovers and in- 
augurates projects. An earnest and intelligent effort to 
solve a problem is itself a good project. A thorough dis- 
cussion ought to end in action. I once heard a group of 
young people discuss the race question. All felt that 
something should be done to develop better understanding 
between the Negro and the white people of the village. 
Finally a brilliant girl, a leader of the group, made this 
suggestion. “I know what! Some Sunday night let’s take 
our Christian Endeavor over to the colored church and 
meet with their young people.” 

That was five years ago. Since then the organizations of 
this church have continued the study and discussion of the 
race question. It was soon discovered that the Negro boys 
and girls did not have an equal opportunity for education, 
especially in the field of vocational training. Their school 
failed to offer many courses given in the white schools. 
Some of the women of the church started giving regular 
instruction in sewing. Even the boys asked to take the 
course! A talented girl started giving regular instruction 
in music and drawing. Once a year a public program was 
given during which a collection was taken for the purpose 
of buying the necessary supplies. 
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Every teacher knows about the varieties of note-books 


A coon piscusston is the best possible preparation for any 
project. The members of a class could well start with ques- 
tions such as these: What is the greatest need of our com- 
munity? How can our church property be improved? What- 
would make our worship services more reverent and in- 
spiring? How can we, as Christians, bring more Christian 
spirit into our school life—recreation—home life—business 
affairs—and so on? After the need has been discovered 
and described, the next question should be, What can we 
do about it? If the members of the group are earnest and 
sincere, that should be the beginning of the project. Stated 
in simple words, a good project is an effort to put the 
Christian religion to some practical work. 

Carrying out a worthy project results in many benefits, 
both direct and indirect. Take for instance a project like 
improving the church property. The first value is that of 
the work itself. It is good to improve a church—it is for 
the glory of God, the betterment of the community, and 
the greater usefulness of the institution. It increases the 
pride and loyalty of those who do the work. Working under 
older leadership, some of the young people acquire greater 
skill as carpenters, painters, and landscape gardeners. They 
certainly discover new possibilities in group cooperation. 
It is almost inevitable that after they have enjoyed the 
creative thrill of improving a property, they should be 
inspired to try similar efforts on their own homes and 
yards. 


Tue proyect METHOD is good teaching. Instead of fight- 
ing the restless current of youthful energy, it goes a long 
with the stream and guides it into useful accomplishment. 
It teaches its lessons in such a way that they become a part 
of the pupil’s thought and life. Children can live a project. 
A good project is Christianity at work. Instead of merely 
talking about Christianity, the teacher inspires the class to 
live that Christianity in a practical form. The project 
method is about the finest of all forms of teaching. 
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HE CHALLENGING HORIZON of possibilities in the 

work with parents and children in their homes was 
opened up to me by my wise and good teacher, Professor 
Samuel L. Hamilton. I wish, therefore, to begin this descrip- 
tion of a project in that area by quoting Professor Hamil- 
ton’s seven simple and logical propositions calling for a 
major shift of effort from the pulpit to the home. 


1. The church cannot fulfill her high calling and serve the present 
age unless she can win adherents by the millions to her message and 
program. 

2. She cannot win these millions outside her membership unless 
she can produce better and happier living by the men, women, and 
children inside her present membership. 

3. She cannot produce better persons without employing the proc- 
esses of Christian education for both sexes and all ages in her 
membership. 

4. She cannot hope to do this tremendous task in one hour a 
week within her own walls. 

5. She must reach out into other institutions in the community 
and utilize them in the application of the processes which alone 
can produce Christian character. : 

6. The institution which is potentially the most effective labora- 
tory is the home. 

7. The new strategy called for is the utilization by the church of 
this laboratory of Christian living. 


Believing with Dr. Hamilton that only a family-cen- 
tered program is broad enough and inclusive enough actu- 
ally to build and maintain the Christian Church today, I 
undertook a project in the guidance of a group of parents 
into more Christian family life. To introduce the subject, 
I preached a series of seven sermons on the home during 
November and December, 1939. These sermons stressed the 
challenge to parents of home instruction for children as 
the next great opportunity of the church. From November 
until the beginning of Lent 1940 I spoke at every oppor- 
tunity of a plan which would be presented during the 
Lenten season. 

On February 1, 1940, a pastoral letter went forth to 
twenty-two sets of parents. Fourteen couples were church 
members, eight were not. This letter stated that the minister 
would soon call and explain the new plan for church help 
in the home. It also dealt with what the Christian life 
meant, what the church was trying to do for their children, 
and why parents should help build into their children the 
values for which Christ stood. 


@ Tue INTERVIEW QUESTIONNAIRE 


On Ash Wednesday interviews began with both parents 
in each home. 

A questionnaire card was used as a basis of the inter- 
view. The questions listed on the card are given here, 
together with the responses, in terms of sets of parents who 
responded affirmatively to the questions: 


1. What religious practices are observed in your home? 
a. Do you ask a blessing at meals? (2) 


b. Do you have group prayers? (0); individual prayers? (1) - 


Bible readings? (4) 

. Do you-use a worship guide? (0) 

. Do you sing hymns and songs together? (0) 

. Do you do things together as a family? (2) 

. Do you have a “quiet hour” with the children at bedtime? 
(11 taught and heard the children pray the Lord’s Prayer and 

“Now I lay me.”) Bible stories? (4) 

2. Do your children enjoy attending church school? (20 “Yes”; 
2 “No”) If not, why not? (“The teacher never comes.” “The child 
does not learn anything.”) 

3. What books do you have and read in your home? (Very few 
good books were seen; few read. Most reading was confined te 
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Parents face 
new horizons 


An adventure in the "laboratory 
of Christian living” 


By G. SHEPARD HARPER* 


newspapers and love story magazines. Only two homes had good 
books. The children’s books were all of the cheap, badly printed 
type of animal story books. Only one book on the home was seen.) 

4, What pictures are in your home? In the children’s room? (The 
pictures were largely photographs of family members. Only four 
copies of great pictures were noted:) 

5. How best can your minister help you? (“Give us written prayers 
to teach our children.” “Visit us again soon.” “Can you call and 
talk with my son?” “Have printed the suggestions as to how we 
may cooperate with the church.”) 

6. Would you be interested in forming a parents’ study class? (Fif- 
teen couples declared for this class.) 


@ SpeEciFic ACTIVITIES 


After completing the questionnaire, the minister pre- 
sented to the parents twelve different types of specific 
activities which they might undertake to improve the 
religious aspects of their home life. Each challenge for 
home action was written with detailed suggestions on 
cards nine by six inches, and these were shown to the 
parents. They were asked to sign for two or three of these 
activities which they would be willing to undertake. The 
information obtained through the questionnaire gave the 
minister guidance in helping the parents to decide accord- 
ing to their immediate need. 

The cards carried the following specific challenges: 

1. Home Training in Worship: Home atmosphere; fam- 
ily group worship; grace at meals; quiet times for prayers 
and Bible reading; singing of church hymns; bedtime 
prayers; original prayers encouraged; praying with the 
children; worship centers. (Accepted by sixteen families.) 

2. Home Instruction in Religion: Parents as teachers 
of religion; the children’s Bible; acquaintance with the 
Bible; graded Bible studies; the idea of God. 

3. The Practice of Religion: Parents as teachers of 
religion by living Christian truth. The parents must avoid 
being double-minded; that is, that in their lives precept 
and example do not conflict. Children must see the Beati- 
tudes of Jesus working in the parents’ lives. The home is 
to be a “miniature Kingdom of God.” (Accepted by eleven 
families.) 

a. Through parental accord. Children must see their 


* Minister, Park Methodist Church, Weehawken, New Jersey. The 
author wishes to express his appreciation to his District Superin- 
tendent, Dr. Karl K. Quimby, for his interest in this project. 
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parents living out this accord in loyalty to each other, co- 
operation, courtesy, appreciation, patience, cheerfulness, 
confidence in each other, and in seeing a living ideal of 
happiness in each other. These are the foundations for 
wholesome Christian personality in their children. 

b. Through wholesome relations between parents and 
children. Avoid conflicts, domination of the child, extrava- 
gant love, projecting unrealized ideals of their own upon 
their children, fault finding, and being an invisible parent. 

(In connection with this challenge a copy of “Ten Com- 
mandments for Young Parents,” by Dr. Leland Foster 
Wood' was given to the parents.) 

4. Use of Sunday. a. For worship by the family in the 
church. b. Forrest, such as that attained by family walks 
in the country. c. For change—to do things that are differ- 
ent: to visit, to hike, to perform a service for an aged 
or ill person, to call on new families in the neighborhood, 
to have a “quiet hour” from four to five o’clock, to work 
on family museums, to take pictures, to enjoy the public 
parks, to have a hymn sing, to have a concert of great 
music, or to listen to certain radio offerings, 

5. Use of Leisure Time. Friendly, happy hours with the 
family should be the heritage of all children. (Space is 
not available to list the many specific suggestions given 
under each of the following topics:) a. For little children; 
b. For active play for children of all ages; c. Useful projects 
as children grow older, such as learning to cook, to use a 
typewriter, making toys; d. Family projects, such as family 
record books or family museums, picnics, excursions. (Ac- 
cepted by four families) . 

6. Help with Church School Lessons. The church is a 
“parental cooperative.” The church needs the best co- 
operation of parents in the following ways: a. Cultivating 
the teacher as a friend of the family. b. Following the 
church school text from week to week with the child. c. 


. Active participation in all church school projects. d. Study- 


ing with the children in the church school. e. Making a 
reasonable allotment of the child’s time between home 
duties, personal pursuits and church activities. f. Avoiding 
adverse criticism of the church staff. g. Realizing that 
parents can learn to teach religion. (Accepted by eleven 
families. ) 

7. Books in the Home. (Lists were given of books for 
all ages and books for parents.) 

8. Christian Table Conversation should be characterized 
by cheerfulness and kindness of speech. Direct the con- 
versation. Avoid conversational poisons such as scandal, 
bitterness of spirit, malice, discontent, and unfair criticism. 
Furnish something better for discussion, Encourage the 
members of the family to speak of the most cheering, kind, 
and unusual incidents of the day. Plan some action to help 
the aged, lonely, unfortunate and the sick. Discuss the plans 
for family good times. Discuss things seen, people met, 
books read, famous events, hobbies, travel, plays. (Accepted 
by eight families.) 

9. Christian Festivals in the Home: Celebrations of 
Christmas, Easter, Thanksgiving, birthdays, and the Festi- 
val of the Christian Home. 

10. A Home Dedication Service. (The service prepared 
by the Committee on Marriage and the Home of the Federal 
Council of Churches? was given as a guide.) (Accepted by 
two families.) 


2 Quoted on page 2 of the May, 1941, Journal. 
* 297 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 
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11. Good Pictures in the Home: Good pictures enhance 
meanings, stimulate emotions, increase range of knowl- 
edge; as a teaching instrument they are worth a thousand 
words, and speak their own messages. (Lists of good pic- 
tures for different age groups and places from which to 
get them were given.) (Accepted by one family.) 

12. Parents’ Study Class: Studying “The Christian 
Family,” by G. W. Fiske. (Accepted by fifteen families.) 

The minister wrote out the suggestions appearing on the 
cards signed and left them with the parents. 


@ THE Home PAcKET 


At the conclusion of the interviews a home packet was 
presented free to every family. This gift included the fol- 
lowing materials: 


Thoughts of God for Boys and Girls (Connecticut Council of 
Churches, 18 Asylum St., Hartford, Connecticut) 

The Upper Room (Doctor’s Building, Nashville, Tennessee) 

Religion in the Home, by Buttrick (Federal Council of Churches, 
297 Fourth Avenue, New York City) 

Gangs New Style; Because I Have a Daughter; If I Had a Son 
(Committee on Church School Advance, 740 Rush St., Chicago, 
Illinois; 85 cents a hundred.) 

Religion in the Home (Presbyterian Book Store, 156 Fifth Ave., 
New York City) 

Christian Home Makers’ Card (Parent Education and Family Reli- 
gion, 1125 Witherspoon Bldg., Philadelphia, Pennsylvania) 

Christian Parenthood—How Honest Are You? (S. J. McCreary, 
68 South Swan Street, Albany, New York) 

Children’s Prayers at Home (National Council of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church, 281 Fourth Avenue, New York City) 

In a Christian Home; Teaching Little Children to Pray, by Elizabeth 
McE. Shields (Board of Education, The Methodist Church, 810 
Broadway, Nashville, Tennessee) 


@ ReEsuLts or INTERVIEWS 


Every parent received the minister kindly and thanked 
him for his interest in their children. One parent said, “You 
are the only minister we have had who wanted us to go 
beyond Sunday with our religion.” Another said, “I am 
glad you came. I always felt that there was nothing I 
could do about the Christian training of my children. Now 
I shall try.” Still another said, “I have been waiting for 
such direction.” 

One mother, beginning to cry during the interview, re- 
vealed that she was to begin proceedings for a divorce that 
week. She said, “Now I won’t go ahead with it, for I 
have been thinking only of myself and I can help my three 
children better if I remain married.” She and her husband 
are now seriously facing a new horizon of their children’s 
needs. This mother hasn’t missed a worship service at 
the church since the interview. 

Two young mothers who had never been to church 
before are now in regular attendance at church worship. 
One boy of twelve read much of the “packet” material. He 
voluntarily assumed responsibility for leading in table 
worship. 

Fifteen parent couples signed for a “Parent’s Study 
Class.” These parents formed the weekly study group 
which met during the five weeks of our Festival of the 
Christian Home—Mothers’ Day to Children’s Day. It is 
significant that every set of parents accepted responsibility 
for some specific action in home training. 

The minister keeps in touch with these families, and he 
finds this work with the parents the most fruitful of his 
ministry. 
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We could try that 


What have you tried that worked? Tell others about it. 
What administrative problem do you have on which you 
would like help? Send it in and get suggestions from 
the staff of the International Council or from other readers 
who have faced the same situation. 


Speakers by Transcription 


Under the direction of Rev. Carey M. Young, the Mary- 
land-Delaware Christian Youth Council planned a unique 
opening program for their annual State Youth Conference 
this year. 

They approached outstanding leaders in the ten areas 
of the United Christian Youth Movement and requested a 
five minute recording from each individual. These record- 
ings were made at local broadcasting stations convenient 
for the speakers to get to. They were later played before 
the opening session of the State Youth Conference. The 
speeches were made by Rev. Ivan M. Gould, Dr. Allen 
Knight Chalmers, Dr. Roy A. Burkhart, Dr. Stewart Pat- 
terson, Mrs. Juanita Jackson Mitchell, Dr. Hornell Hart, 
Mr. William H. Ludlow, Dr. John Coleman Bennett, Mrs. 
Grace Sloan Overton, and Dr. Benjamin Mays. 

The speeches served to open up the respective areas 
for discussion and were impressive because of the rich and 
timely content which they afforded the delegates on each 
subject. The program took one hour to present by tran- 
scription. It is the plan of the committee to use these re- 
cordings again and again where youth assemble in con- 
ferences and camps this summer. 

The Conference program books contained space for the 
delegates to write down “Discussion Facts” and “Discussion 
Conclusions” for each session. 


Two Church Schools Unite 


The pastor of First Presbyterian Church of Spencer, 
New York, tells how two struggling church schools were 
united: 

Across the road from our Presbyterian Church in Spen- 
cer is a struggling Federated church, a combination of 
Baptists and Methodists. Spencer also has a Finnish 
Lutheran Church which is part of the Finnish mission in 
this area of the state. Obviously, they are a group unto 
themselves. The non-Finnish child population, however, is 
pretty well divided between the other two churches. 

Under separate church school maintenance both church 
schools were weak in faculty and facilities. To make a 
strong church school to compare more favorably with our 
splendid centralized day school, the idea was proposed to 


each church individually to unify our efforts under one - 


church school administration. This the churches decided to 
try, under the following plan. 

A Church School Council was appointed, consisting of 
four members from each of the two churches, with com- 
plete power to act for one year, The Council met, elected the 
principal of the central public school as chairman; divided 
itself into three committees, administration, faculty, and 
curriculum, and proceeded to analyze the situation. Sub- 
sequent recommendations and actions of the Council ef- 
fected the following administrative set-up: A Church 
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School Council representing both churches, a general 
superintendent, a secretary and a treasurer, a superin- 
tendent for each department, and teachers. 

The large rural area from which we could draw led us 
to set up a Committee on Transportation, division of terri- 
tory, allotment of routes for pick-up and return, with a 
chairman for general direction. 

The faculties and facilities of both churches were used. 
The beginners and primary departments had rooms in the 
Presbyterian church. The junior, intermediate and senior 
departments had rooms in the Federated Church. The 
united men’s class met in Ro-Ki Hall. The adult ladies’ 
classes did not unite, so these two classes met in their 
respective churches, independent of each other. 

In every way possible, denominational distinction is 
avoided in the school. The class records are for attendance 
at the Union Church School, Supplies are purchased upon 
recommendation of the Curriculum Committee on the basis 
of adequacy, not publishing house. Offerings, taken as 
regular part of the worship service of each department, are 
received by the central treasurer. (One weakness recog- 
nized is that of the missionary offering. To date, children 
are urged to deposit mission money in their own church 
offerings.) All church school funds, gifts, etc., are received 
and disbursed by the central treasurer subject only to the 
Council. Any deficit of the school is underwritten equally 
by the boards of the two cooperating churches. 


Youth Budget Plan 


A youth budget, democratically planned and managed, 
is a great step forward in training the children and youth 
of the church to give systematically. [So writes Rev. Adlai 
G. Wallace, pastor First Presbyterian Church of Welling- 
ton, Kansas.] After three years this plan has become an 
established part of our local church, and has greatly in- 
creased the income of the youth organizations, and of the 
church from youth support. 

Our youth budget is under the supervision of an adult 
sponsor. He calls in representatives from each department 
of the church school and all other youth groups of the 
church, These young people draw up a budget and plan a 
program which will interest and inform the young people 
regarding the causes to which their contributions are to go. 
The budget is then adopted by the group. This educational 
plan of securing pledges has been of much worth. The mis- 
sionary projects as well as the local church work are given 
vitality and concreteness, 

The purpose of the budget is to train youth in the grace 
of giving, but it has done more. Whereas we once asked 
for special contributions, we are now able to finance fully 
all the youth projects from the youth budget. Last sum- 
mer we sent thirty-four young people to a week’s summer 
conference, paying one-half the expenses from the budget. 
We are able to place in the hands of each pupil the finest 
lesson materials, a weekly periodical, and also provide 
leadership materials for all officers and departmental 
superintendents. The missionary contributions of the young 
people finance all missionary obligations of the three youth 
societies, the circle of high school girls, the church school, 
and also include a substantial contribution to church mis- 
sions. A rainy Sunday does not decrease income by this 
system, nor does absence from any other cause. Pledges 
are made on a weekly basis, and paid by weekly envelopes. 
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For Ministers, Teachers, and Worship Committees 


How to Use THESE SOURCES 


1. Ask where each selection would fit some 
work you are to do. 

. Clip and file them topically, if such is your 
system. (Subscribe for a second copy 
if you keep a file of the Journal.) 

3. Circulate them among your teachers if 
you are a superintendent and they do 
not have copies of their own. 

4, Use this material in your worship service 
sermon, address or lesson. 

5. Write for permission to copyright owners 
before printing in your church bulletin 
or elsewhere. 
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A Psalm of Praise for a 
Sabbath Evening 


By Fred W. Church 


For the divinely crowned blessings of 
this Sabbath Day, 
O Lord, we give thee thanks. 


For the planned unhurriedness of its 
course, 

The setting of our souls for expected 
experiences; 


For the complete exposure of life to all 
superlatives, 

Lest, strangers to the supreme, we grow 
altogether common; 


For the opportunity to twine again the 
cord of family life, 

Fretted and raveled by the strains of 
our diverse ways; 


For the unwearied calm at close of day, 
Which sinks us into the rest of peace. 


In this day thou hast led us to our 
richest goal; 

In finding thee, we have found our 
truest selves. 


Thou hast re-created us in all our kin- 
ship to thee, 

And we face tomorrow eager and un- 
afraid. 


An Excellent Nation 
By E. Paul Hovey 


If one can find a good nation 

To dwell there is far above wealth. 

The hearts of the people trust in it, 

And they shall not lack in prosperity. 

That nation renders its people good 
and not evil 

All the days that it exists. 

That nation seeks the wool and flax, 

And willingly manufactures them. 

It uses its merchant-ships 

To bring the people food from afar. 
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It gets up while it is yet night, 

In order to provide food to every 
household, 

Handing the mothers their supplies. 

It considers the land before it improves 
it 

With the income from taxes. 

It gets ready for work, 

And engages in it with vigor. 

It is generous to the poor 

And lends a hand to the needy. 


All its mountains are clothed with snow 

To make verdant carpets of its plains. 

Its leader is honored among nations 

When he sits in council with their lead- 
ers. 

It makes fine products and sells them 

To stock the shelves of its merchants. 

Strong and secure is its position; 

It can afford to be optimistic in look- 
ing ahead. 

For its treaties are made with wisdom 

And good-will is their basis. 

It looks well to the ways of the people, 

And does not encourage their idleness. 

Its people patriotically praise it; 

The leader also, praises the nation, 
saying, 

“Many countries are great 

But our nation excels them all. 

Power is deceitful, and prosperity 
passes 

But the nation that worships God shall 
be blessed. 

Give it the fruit of the land; 


And let its deeds bring it honor all the 


world over.” 
(Paraphrase of Proverbs 31:10-31) 


Prayer 


Grant us, O Lord, to pass this day 
in gladness and peace, without stum- 
bling and without stain; that, reach- 
ing the eventide victorious over all 
temptation, we may praise thee, the 
eternal God, who art blessed, and dost 
govern all things, world without end. 


Amen. (Mozarabic Ritual) 


A Student to a Scholar 


Your smile remains more preciously 


with me, 

And something exquisite from your 
kind eyes ; 

About my little, hastening days there 
lies 


A sense of far horizons wide and free, 
Of splendid distances you helped me 


see, 
Of breathing fresher air from freer 
skies, - 


Pleasant it is to walk with one so wise 
And share the thoughts of one so com- 
radely. 


You know the work of age-old, time- 
proved things 

And yet you see the future shining 
clear; 

No trivial prejudice about you clings; 

You bow the knee of reverence, not of 
fear. 

Along your pathway let me also go; 

A little of your wisdom may I know. 

FRANCES Hatt 


1From the Epworth Herald. 


Francois Lafon, THE SON OF A CARPENTER 
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Foreword 


To PLAY is an inter-racial project which 
has been given as a cooperative adventure 
between friendly Negro and “white” 
churches. Written by a “white” woman, di- 
rected by a “white” woman, and presented 
before a “white” audience in Cincinnati’s 
inter-denominational 1940 Drama Festival, 
the Negro cast was accorded an unusually 
hearty applause. Following the program the 
players were greeted with real appreciation 
and friendliness. Two of the leading “white” 
churches of the city invited them to repeat 
the play before their youth groups, and the 
Cincinnati District Epworth League Cabinet 
asked them to repeat it for the summer In- 
stitute (500-600 young people). 

From the comments following the play’s 
presentation at the Institute I select two: 
one of the Negroes in the play said, after- 
wards, “None of us has ever been so well 
treated by white people’; a “white” high 
school boy said, “I never realized until see- 
ing that play that there was a race problem 
for us to think about!” 

Obviously the cast must be carefully 
chosen. In the group described, two were 
high school seniors. and two were college 
graduates, all of unusual ability. Not only 
did each one in the Gast represent talent, 
but also a high standard of culture and an 
attractive appearance. The director chose 
them after consulting with two Negro 
ministers, both of whom had read the play 
and understood the purpose of it. 

Under no circumstances should persons 
be blacked up for a drama of this serious a 
a purpose—such efforts are only for minstrel 
shows and similar comedies! If possible a real 
baby should be used. If the baby has re- 
hearsed with the group a time or two, and 
knows the cast, all feeling of strangeness 
should be lacking. A real baby adds greatly 
to the effectiveness of the play, but the 
players must be prepared to accept the baby’s 
action if it chooses to supply a line or two 
of its own. And, of course, the baby can be 
taken outside: to its carriage, off-stage, if 
necessary. (In the play given at Institute, the 
baby did cry and had to be taken off the 
stage but in no sense did this detract from 
the play. The presence of a real baby more 
than compensated for the extra effort re- 
quired.) If the cast is wholly inexperienced, 
and the thought of a live baby makes 
them too nervous, a realistic doll may be 
substituted, but it should not be held in 
such a way as to reveal too plainly, to the 
audience, its artificiality. And it should be 
a Negro doll! 

Table, plates, cups, chairs, etc., will need 
to be in readiness directly off-stage, and 
set into place with quickness and with no 
more confusion than the lines themselves 
indicate. This requires adequate rehearsing. 
Where it has been suggested that a line or 
two ad lib may be needed, a snatch of song 
(preferably a Negro spiritual) may be sung 
by one of the two women. 

In the presentation at Institute, a large 
picture, “Come Unto Me” by Harold Cop- 
ping, dominated the living room scene. It 
tied up with the picture discussed by the 
young artist and made a strong appeal 
without being mentioned. 

A worship service built around the theme, 
“The Bread of Life,” including a prayer for 
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No 
pleasant 
bread 


A one-act sermon-drama 


By MARY DICKERSON 
BANGHAM* 


racial justice, fairness and understanding, 
preceded the play when given at Institute. 
The playing time is thirty minutes. 


Worship Service 


THEME: The Bread of Life. 

Catt to WorsHIP 

Hymn: “Break Thou the Bread of Life” 

Scripture (Goodspeed translation): John 
6:27-35 

Prayer for racial understanding, motivated 
by love for Christ 

Soto by a Negro: 
Trouble I’ve Seen” 

ProtocuE: The play about to follow is not 
entertainment. It is a sermon drama to 
promote racial understanding. It was 
written as a challenge and a call. The cast 
has produced it as a labour of love and 
will be disappointed if you applaud. In 
the play there is humour—will you laugh 
with us? There is tragedy—will you ache 
with us? There is triumph—will you wor- 
ship with us the Christ who said, “I am 
as essential as the very bread you eat. 
Feed on me”? 


“Nobody Knows the 


“Join hands, then, brothers of the faith 
Whate’er your race may be. 

Who serves my Father as a son 

Is surely kin to me.” 


Poem: “Despised and Rejected” by Kather- 
ine Lee Bates, leading immediately into the 
action of the play. 

Pray: “No Pleasant Bread” 

BENEDICTION 


Persons of the Play 


Mr. Dargon, a distinguished looking Ne- 
gro clergyman 

Mrs. Darson, his wife 

Tep, their son, age about sixteen 

Susan, their married daughter 

Mary Marcaret, their daughter, age eight 

Basy, Susan’s child, about six months 


Time: The present 


Scene 


The living room of the Darbons’. By our 
American semi-caste system it is representa- 
tive of an upper middleclass home. Artis- 
tically arranged flowers and books are in 


* Dayton, Ohio. 


evidence. A small sofa, right center, faces 
the audience. Before it is a hassock. Left 
center is a comfortable chair with floor lamp 
and table. 


The curtain discovers Mr. Danson, left, 
reading a church paper. Mrs. DARBON, on 
the sofa, is knitting. They are silent a few 
moments after the rise of the curtain, 


No Pleasant Bread’ . 


Mr. Darson: (Stifling a yawn, and speak- 
ing good naturedly) I see where they have 
segregated the races again. 

Mrs. Darson: (Amused, scarcely looking 
up from her knitting) The coal-blacks in 
the gallery, I suppose. 

Mr. Darson: And the snow-whites on the 
first floor. (Nods, smiling, and returns to 
his reading.) 

Mrs. Darson: There really ought to be 
a section reserved for the medium browns. 
(Lays aside her knitting, much interested in 
her own idea.) Why not? First three rows, 
say, for pale beige Negroes; fourth and fifth 
rows for chestnut browns— 

Mr. Darson: (Interrupting.) There would 
have to be a color chart at the door. (Speak- 
ing more seriously) Ellen, I think, some- 
times, that our white brethren lack a sense 
of humor. 

Mrs. Darson: I fear so... . Joe, wouldn’t 
it be interesting to see them segregated on 
some other basis than color? 

Mr. Darson: According to our bank ac- 
counts? We'd still be gallery-sitters, my 
dear. 

Mrs. Darson: No, some more vital classi- 
fication. Mental, for example. 

Mr. Darson: H’m! Our college degrees 
would get us ring-side seats! 

Mrs. Darson: Not schooling, Joe I 
mean intelligence; native intelligence. For 
instance, let the low grade morons occupy 
the rear galleries. High grade morons, front 
gallery. Those with high I.Q.’s, first floor. 

Mr. Darson: (In mock horror) Child, 
you'd break up an important meeting! Some 
of the prominent people would have to take 
back seats while poor old black Tim Reed, 
for example, would go way down front! 

Mrs. Darson: Ragged overcoat and all. 
(Musing) It would be worth seeing, wouldn’t 
it? 

(A door is heard to slam. Mary Mar- 
GARET rushes in, right, throws her school 
bag on the sofa and flings herself down be- 
side her mother.) ; 

Mr. Darson: Well, well! 

Mrs. Darson: What’s the matter, dear? 

Mary Marcaret: Everything! Everything 
there is is the matter! (Buries her face in 
her mother’s lap.) 

Mr. Darson: That’s a pretty large order 
for us to fix up, honey. 

Mary Marcaret: (Suddenly sitting de- 
fiantly straight and speaking angrily.) I 
don’t care! . . . I-don’t care at all! I don’t 
care a thing about her old party! ... It 
isn’t Myrtle’s fault, either. It’s her fat old 
aunt. That’s who it is, her old fat aunt! 

Mrs. Darson: I’m sorry you counted on 
it, dear. I was afraid something like this 
would happen. 

Mary Marcaret: It’s not fair!) The whole 
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room—the whole second grade, mother—is 
to go excepting me. Every single one ex- 
cepting me! ... And Myrtle told me I 
was to come, days and days ago. She said 
her mother said she could have the whole 
room and that that meant me! 

Mr. Darson: (Laying aside his paper) 
Couldn’t we have a little party, here? 

Mary Marcaret: (Disregarding this.) 
The kids at school all play with me, Daddy. 
They always have. Miss Bessie taught them 
to in kindergarten and they choose me first 
in games ‘cause I run the fastest. They— 
they like me. (Again buries her face in her 
mother’s lap and wails.) And th-this is a-a-a 
school party! ‘ 

Mrs. Darson: I know, dear. But after all, 
the Rogers are a private family. 

Mary Marcaret: (Raising her head) 
But Mrs. Rogers said I could come. Myrtle 
told me so. Her Dad said, “Sure. Why not? 
It’s the whole class.” She asked him. And 
Myrtle’s mother said, “And of course they 
are a nice family.” That’s exactly what they 
said! (Wipes tears away with back of her 
hand. Mrs. DarBon gets out a handkerchief 
and brushes away her tears. Mary Mar- 


GARET leans her head against her mother.. 


Without anger she speaks, slowly and dully.) 
Myrtle’s aunt said it would be something 
awful for her own sister’s child to have a 
“nigger” at her party. (Puts her head in her 
mother’s lap, sobbing.) 

Mrs. Darzson: I’m sorry, dear. We'll have 
a party here. Just you see. 

Mr. Darson: We'll have chocolate and 
vanilla ice cream, Mary Margaret. 

Mrs. Darson: (Somewhat sharply) Don’t 
joke about it, Joe. 

Mary Marcaret: (Sitting erect and 
brushing away the last of her tears, hur- 
riedly.) Yes, and—(Significantly) two kinds 
of cake, angels’ food and devils’ food. 

Tep: (Poking his head in doorway, right) 
Did I hear somebody say “cake”? 

Mary Marcaret: (Smiling a bit tear- 
fully.) Two kinds! And it will be my treat 
cause it’s my party. 

Tep: (Coming on into the room.) Your 
party? Thought you’d had one birthday? 

Mary Marcaret: This is special ’cause 
Myrtle’s fat old aunt won’t let Myrtle’s 
mother let Myrtle have me at her party. 

Tep: (Puzzled.) Myrtle’s—aunt—won’t— 

Mrs. Darson: (Interrupting with some- 
what forced gaiety) “Myrtle’s fat old aunt,” 
Ted. 

Tep: (Enlightened.) O, that bird? Say, 
you ought to get a look at her! Fat? Fat- 
ter’n a tub! And pimples! (Whistles ex- 
pressively.) 

Mrs. Darson: Ted, she can’t help it if her 
face is broken out. Acne can be very stub- 
born. 

Trp: (In this, and in the following family 
scene, Ted speaks lightly—at times almost 
flippantly. He shows very little, if any, bit- 
terness.) Well, she’s plenty pimply! 

Mr. Darson: That’s no way to speak of 
someone’s afiliction, Son. She can’t help it, 
you know. 

Tep: Can’t, huh? Well, Mary Margaret 
can’t help it because she’s got a negroid 
skin, either. And it’s a heap more sightly 
if you ask me! Can’t help it? That-fat old 
dame could help her looks a whole lot 
better’n we can help ours. She wasn’t born 
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fat and pimply, was she? I’ll say she wasn’t! 
She got that way because she hasn’t brains 
enough to keep from stuffing sodas every 
time she turns around. Don’t I know? She 
comes into the drug store every day. . . 

Nearly made me lose my job too! Told Mr. 
Bronson that with so many white boys out 
of work it was a shame he’d hire a “nigger!” 

Mrs. Darson: Did she, Ted? When? 

Tep: Last week. Mr. Bronson told her I 
was the best worker he had and that he 
meant to keep me. . . . There’s one white 
man who really is white. 

Mr. Darson: Son, you and Mary Mar- 
garet will just have to be thankful for the 
Mr. Bronson’s and Myrtle’s and Miss Bes- 
sie’s of the world. There are lots of them. 
Lot’s of “white white people,” as you call 
them. 

(A voice off-stage calls, “Anybody home?” 
Mary Marcaret rushes out, right, to meet 
Susan. Mrs. Darson puts down her knitting 
and TED moves over to his father’s chair as 
Mr. Darson stands to greet Susan. He 
takes the baby and returns to his chair. 
Susan and her mother sit upon the sofa. 
Mary MarcGArRET sits on the arm of her 
father’s chair. Tep stands back at his fath- 
er’s chair.) 

Tep: You're getting fat, Sue! You're get- 
ting fat! 

Susan: (Indignantly) I am not! I’ve lost 
two pounds. 

Trev: (Looking over his father’s shoulder 
at the baby.) Well, if Junior isn’t getting 
better looking every day! He'll soon be as 
handsome as his Uncle Ted. (Straightens up, 
looking at watch.) Sorry, Sis, Vl have to 
hustle along. Practice. 

Susan: Making the team? 

Trp: Sure! 

Susan: Good! 

(TED goes out, right.) 

Mr. Darson: (Speaking to Susan.) Fred 
working again? 

Susan: Yes, Dad, he’s had work all week. 
We're pretty lucky. So often our people get 
laid off when things are slack, you know. 

Mr. Darson: (Nods) Ted nearly lost his 
place. 

Susan: What? And he’s done so well, 
all through high school! 

Mr. Darson: Mr. Bronson has been criti- 
cized, especially since so many white boys 
need work. But Ted is good help. 

Mary Marcaret: Fat old Pimple Face 
stirred up a fuss about it. 

Mrs. Darson: (Reproving) Mary Mar- 
garet! 

Susan: She is hateful, Mother. Auntie 
Blane’s daughter works for her, and Nell 
does her baking. 

‘Mary Marcaret: (Angrily) It’s a won- 
der she’d eat bread that Nell’s black hands 
mixed up. 

Mrs. Darson: Joe, what are we going to 
do with this child? A cynic at eight years! 

Mr. Darson: (With mock severity) Too 
modern, Mary Peg, too modern. Your par- 
ents are getting old and they’d like a little 
old-fashioned sweetness around here. 

Mary Marcaret: I didn’t mean to be a 
sin-sin- 

Susan: Cynic, dear. The one vice our race 
seldom has, I’m proud to say. . . - I have 
a pan of Nellie’s rolls out in the baby car- 
riage, Mother. They’re still warm. 


Tep: (Poking head in door, right.) Did 
somebody say “rolls”? 

Mary Marcaret: (Jumping up.) O, and 
I made jam, Sue! Really I did! It’s peach. 

Susan: You did? Why that’s fine! 

Mary Marcearet: I'll give you a glass. I 
made it all by myself—only Mom helped, 
some, 

Trp: (Still in doorway) Say, what about 
those rolls, ’n’ jam? Are they just topics of 
conversation around here? Where’d you say 
you parked ’em, Sue? 

Susan: In the side of the carriage, Ted. 
. . . Mother, I didn’t have much supper. 
Why not eat the rolls while they’re warm? 

Mr. Darson: What? This family eating 
again? 

(Tep hurries in with package of rolls and 
a card table which he quickly sets up close 
to sofa. Mary Marcaret rushes out, left, and 
returns with a luncheon cloth which she 
spreads on the table. Mrs. DarsBon and 
Susan go out, left; Ten slumps down on 
sofa and makes notes in a small book which 
he takes from his pocket. Susan enters, left, 
with a plate for the rolls and cups. Mary 
MarcareET goes out, left, and returns with a 
jar of jam. During all of this action, which 
is done as smoothly and quickly as possible, 
there may be, if needed, one or two remarks 
ad lib. They should be made very casually 
and should have no great significance—for 
instance, SUSAN may ask Trp how the team 
is getting along and, briefly, Ted may indi- 
cate that it is doing fine. All this will de- 
pend upon the particular cast and how- 
quickly and naturally they are able to get 
the tea things together. Slightly before the 
table is entirely arranged the cast may go 
ahead with the regular lines of the play.) 

Tep: When do we eat? 

(TED and Mary Marcaret move over 
close to Mr. Darson’s chair. Mrs. DARBoN 
brings in a pot of hot chocolate. Tep offers 
the baby a bite of roll to which he has 
helped himself.) 

Susan: (Protesting.) Ted! You know he 
can’t eat that! 

Tep: Can’t eat bread? Why, the poor 
little creature, the poor lillul thing. 

Mrs. Darson: (Pouring chocolate, 
pauses.) Ted, you'll get crumbs on the 
floor! Come, sit down— 

(Tep stands in the background for a mo- 
ment while the rest seat themselves on the 
sofa—Mary Marcaret on the hassock, Mr. 
DarBON in the chair which he pulls closer 
to the table. TED sits on the arm of the sofa 
or on a Straight chair. As they talk and eat, 
TED is approximately in the center of the 
group. They do not need to be grouped too 
closely around the table, but close enough 
that they can reach the rolls and appear to 
be enjoying a family fellowship.) 

Mr. Darzon: Nellie bake these? 

Susan: Yes, aren’t they good? 

Mr. Darson: Well, Nellie’s good. To be 
a real bread maker, one must have some 
good wholesome sweetness in themselves. 
I’ve always noticed that the best bread mak- 
ers are fine, substantial people. 

Mrs. Dargon: It does seem that way, 
doesn’t it? 

Susan: Nellie’s the salt of the earth. 

Tep: So she makes good rolls, huh? This 
is one imaginative family. Mary Margaret 
is sugar, so she makes good jam. (Mary 
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Marcaret giggles.) Susan has a crust so she 
makes good cornbread. 

Mrs. Darson: I think anyone, black or 
white or green or pink, who can make bread 
like this has reached a high level of achieve- 
ment. 

Mr. Darson: Yes, and the still higher 
achievement for Nellie is that she sings 
while she bakes. I called there the, other 
day and in spite of her troubles she was 
kneading bread and singing like a whole 
angel choir. 

Susan: With half a chance Nellie would 
have been famous. 

Mrs. Darson: It’s pretty hard for a— 
(Suddenly stops.) 

Mary Marcaret: Go on. Say it, Mother. 
For a nig— 

Tep: (Interrupting, with fine sarcasm) 
Negro, my dear; Negro!.There are no “nig- 
gers!” 

Mr. Darson: (Seriously) Yowre right, 
Ted. There are no “niggers.” There are no 
wops, or hunkies, or dagoes, or sheenies, or 
shines, or poor white trash, either! 

Susan: The world’s all just one big, happy 
family to you, isn’t it, Dad? 

Mr. Darson: Susan, it will be! It will 
be! Someday there shall be one Shepherd 
and one flock! 

Tep: That’s when -the lion and the ass 
are going to lie down together, isn’t it? 

Mrs. Darson: Ted, don’t be irreverent! 

Trp: Irreverent? Me eye, Mom, what’s 
irreverent about that? Dad preaches about 
the lion and the ass, or something, getting 
chummy, doesn’t he? Say, it’s a long way 
off, Mom, and don’t you forget it. A black 
woman and a white woman can’t even sit 
together on a crowded street-car in this year 
of our Lord. : 

Susan: That’s it, Dad. Monday I rode 
into town and Nellie got on the car at Third 
and Main. She’s homely and black and 
poor, but she’s clean and she’s honest. I’ve 
never minded for myself. I’m hard-boiled. 
But it just made me— 

Tep: Boil some more? 

Susan: Well, it did! I just boiled when 
some coarse, vulgar, gum-chewing, sloppy- 
looking white woman stewed around and 
stewed around because Nellie sat down be- 
side her. And poor meek Nell sat on the 
very edge of the seat so as not to touch 
her, even. I don’t blame some of our race 
for getting spunky enough to shove and 
push the whites. When theyre rude why 
should they expect us to be polite? 

Mrs. DarBon: They’re not all rude, dear; 
not any more than all our race. And you know 
there are some very objectionable members 
of the black race. 

Mary Marcarer: And of the red and 
brown and white and yellow, too! 

Tep: Put white at the head, Mary Mar- 
garet. They like to lead. 

Mr. Darson. (Reproving) Ted! 

Trp: (Irrepressible) Theodore, Dad! 

Mr. Darson: It’s a big problem, Susan, a 
big problem. Race prejudice is pretty deeply 
ingrained in our social fabric. We must not 
judge the white race unfairly. Some of their 
contacts with our people have been most un- 
pleasant. Maybe they fear us— 

Susan: Fear us? 

Mr. Daron: Fear takes queer forms, Sue. 
They may dread our place in the economic 
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world. Our people work cheap. Our scale 
of living is simple. Our expectations are few. 
Things are not so all-important to the hap- 
piness of the black race. We’re a happy-go- 
lucky people. 

Tep: Fortunate we are! 

Mr. Darson: Yes, Ted, it is fortunate. 
Ours was a slave race just a few years ago. 
If we’d chosen bitterness and revenge, it 
would have made a sorry situation in the 
nation. It’s sorry enough as it is. 

Mrs. Daron: You see, children, we aren’t 
trying to gloss over the unpleasant facts, but 
we want you to take them with courage and 
sweetness. There are hundreds of our white 
friends who feel the shame of the situation. 

Susan: You were talking about fear, Dad. 
I think some of the white people are aw- 
fully afraid that if they treat us like—well, 
like equals—we’ll want to be marrying back 
and forth. 

Trev: (Indignantly.) As if we'd want to 
marry outside our own race! Marriage is a 
tough enough gamble without mixing into a 
lot of white and black in-law problems. 

Susan: But it isn’t going to lead to mar- 
riage for a colored woman to sit by a white 
woman on a crowded street-car. 

Tep: Yeah, these high-up white dames 
can hug and kiss their bull dogs and 
Pekineses and Angory cats, and then turn 
sick over the mere sight of a Negro! 

Susan: Yet they hire colored nurse- 
maids— 

Tep: (Interrupting) That doesn’t hurt 
their Nordic supremacy. ... Why, in towns 
where Negroes can’t ride on the cars, or go 
in hotels or theaters, they'll let a blacker’n 
black Negro go any place if she has on a 
maid’s uniform and takes along a white 
child. 

Susan. (Rising.) I really must go. 

Mr. Darson: Don’t let Fred work too 
hard, Sue. 

Susan: He has to, Dad. Competition is 
fierce and you know how quickly our people 
get dropped. ; 

Tep: (Rising, and speaking in a deep 
ministerial tone.) “Let justice roll down as 
waters!” 

Mrs. Darson: (Surprised) Ted, I believe 
you really do listen to your father’s sermons! 

Tep: Sure I do. (Going over and placing 
his hand on his father’s shoulder, speaking 
affectionately.) I gotta keep a close tab so’s 
I can make a nice “culled” Bishop out of 
him! . . . Well, I'll roll along. Come over 
again, Sue. (Solemnly shake’s baby’s hand, 
then goes out, right, pausing at door to call 
back.) And don’t forget to bring along 
some more rolls. 

Susan: (First taking the baby.) Good- 
bye, Mary Margaret. That was fine jam 
you made. Goodbye, Dad. Come over. 

Mr. Darson: Goodbye, Daughter. 

Mary Marcaret: (Waving to 
*Bye, Sonny. 

(Susan waves the baby’s hand and goes 
out, right. Mary Marcarer leaves with 
Susan. Mrs. Danson walks a step or two 
toward the door with them, then comes back 
into the room and takes cups and plates out, 
left. Mr. Darson takes down the card table 
and puts it behind the sofa. Mrs. DarBon 
returns to the sofa and to her knitting, Mr. 
Darson to his chair and church papers. A 
part of the following conversation may be 
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started during this action, but care must be 
taken that the lines are not lost.) 

Mrs. Darson: I hate to see the children 
have to face this as we’ve had to. 

Mr. Darzon: I don’t know but what it’s 
a blessing, Ellen. Our race is a religious 
race with a faith that sustains. Maybe it is 
hardship that has forced us God-ward. 

Mrs. Darson: Maybe so. ... Joe, do you 
notice a difference in Ted? 

Mr. Darson: How do you mean? 

Mrs. Darson: He’s—thinking. 

Mr. Darzon: Yes I’ve noticed. He’s grow- 
ing up, Ellen. 

Mrs. Darson: Sometimes he worries me. 
Why doesn’t he tell us his troubles? Does 
he think we wouldn’t understand? 

Mr. Darson: (Slowly) I don’t-know. . . . 
He takes our reproofs with a grain of salt! 

Mrs. Darson: With a pound, you mean! 
.. . He never mentioned that trouble at the 
store until Mary Margaret got stirred up 
over Myrtle’s aunt. f 

Mr. Darson: Ted’s a good boy. 

Mrs. Darson: He’ll go farther than any of 
the children. 

Mr. Darson: Still, Sue’s smart— 

Mrs. Darson: Yes, Sue’s sweet. . . .And 
Mary Margaret’s a dear. . . . But Ted’s bril- 
liant, Joe! He’s really brilliant. And with 
his talent—O, I wish we could send him to 
art school. He has so much ability. I can’t 
bear to see it wasted. 

Mr. Darson: Art school will be pretty ex- 
pensive, Ellen, even if he gets that scholar- 
ship. (Looking at watch) Tm late, dear. 
(Rising) Tll have to hurry. (Kisses wife on 
cheek and goes out; right.) 

(Mrs. Darson knits for a moment in si- 
lence before Trp enters. TED enters very 
slowly. The mask of flippancy which he has 
worn has completely disappeared. He is de- 
cidedly downcast.) ; 

Tep: Alone, Mother? 

Mrs. Darson: (After. brief pause) Yes. 

Tep: Dad out? 

Mrs. Darson: (Nodding) Meeting at the 
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Tep: Mary Margaret around? 

Mrs. Darson: No... (Moving over) Sit 
down, Ted. I’m glad you came. ... I’m sort 
of lonely. 

Tep: (Sitting on edge of sofa, gruffly) 
Well, Pll not be much company for anyone 
that’s lonely! 

Mrs. Darson: (Gently) You're always 
company for me, Ted... . Anything wrong? 

Tep: (Glumly) Plenty! 

Mrs. Darson: Want to talk about it? 

Tep: No ... . (Passionately) What’s the 
use, Mom. Life is just a farce, that’s all! 
Don’t tell me it’s all right if you look at it 
right. (Exasperated) I don’t see how you 
can always take it that way! 

Mrs. Darpon: Do you really think I 
always take it that way? Have I seemed 
that—dumb? I know how you feel. (Trp 
looks surprised. Mrs. DArBon smiles reminis- 
cently.) The time we lost the Harvy Con- 
test—Your Uncle Ted and I were to have 
spoken in the annual school contest with 
Carville, but the other team didn’t want to 
match up with ours if we had—(Pauses) 
what they called “coons”—taking part! So— 

Tep: You never told me about that. 

Mrs. Darson: Some things are best for- 
gotten, Son. (Hoping this indirect advice will 
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sink in.) After we’d fought that through 
together the lesser slights didn’t hurt so 
much. 

Tep: I never thought of you as a fighter, 
Mom. . . . Has Dad run up against—well 
against things like that? 

Mrs. DarBon: Many a time. He'll tell you 
about it. 

Tep: Say, it kind of burns me up to think 
of your being treated that way! 

Mrs. Darson: (Smiling.) Well, it kind 
of burns us up to have you face it, too! 

Tep: (Smiling sheepishly.) One big blaze, 
huh? ... (Gets up, walks restlessly over to 
Dad’s chair. Turns toward his mother and 
speaks passionately.) Mom, I’ve got to get 
that scholarship! I've got to get it! (Sits 
down on edge of Dad’s chair. Runs hands 
through hair.) Biff is the only other fellow 
whose grades and activities give him a 
chance. Biff is decent. He says if I win O.K., 
he'll be glad to see me have it. But his folks 
are hitting below the belt! First they try to 
get me off the team. Then they try to make 
me lose my job. Now—this. And all they 
have against me is my color! 

Mrs. Darson: (Sympathetically) It must 
be pretty hard for—Biff. 

Tep: (Surprised) Hard? Say, he’s got a 
soft berth. 

Mrs. Darson: No, Ted. It can’t be easy 
for a boy to play fair and square when he 
has a mother like Mrs. Gordon. 

Tep: Gosh! I never thought of that! 

Mrs. Darson: (Gently) It’s difficult— 
learning to see other people’s problems. 

Trp: Biff told me he wanted to see the best 
man win. He’s real stuff. 

Mrs. Darson: He’s captain of your team, 
isn’t he. (Tep nods.) And genuine and fair. 
When our race raises its standard of living, 
Ted, youll find more and more who will 
recognize that we are real people. Americans. 

Trep: But can’t you see? We can’t raise 
our standards with discriminations against 
us everywhere! 

Mrs. Darson: But Ted, we are raising 
them. And every boy like Biff helps. And 
every decent bit of appreciation from every 
Ted helps, too. 

Tep: (Contritely) O, I know. I’m just on 
edge about this scholarship. It’s my chance, 
my big chance. I—I’ve worked for it. Art 
school’s expensive. . . . Listen, Mother, I’m 
not boasting but I want you to know. Miss 
Blare showed some of my sketches to her 
cousin. . He is someone! He’s had 
things on exhibition in New York and Chi- 
cago. He’s studied in Paris. . . . And Miss 
Blare said he told her I was good. She said 
she’d never seen him so enthusiastic over 
amateur work. She said he said I was going 


places. 

Mrs. Darson: Yes, Ted, you are “going 
places.” 

Teo: (Walks over to sit on hassock at 


Mother’s feet.) But Mom, how can I? If 
Biff gets that scholarship I’m sunk. It’s been 
a hard enough pull through high school. 
(Angrily) Do you know what Art School 
costs? 

Mrs. Darson: (Deliberately) It will cost 
any Negro boy.a good deal. : 

Trp: (Looking at her sharply) But. I-I 
have to go! It’s my life! It isn’t just that I 
want to paini. It’s that I’ve ideas that— 
that I have to paint. Here tonight while we 
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were eating Nellie’s rolls I thought: some- 
day I’m going to paint this very room and 
our family just as we looked while we were 
eating. Only I’m going to have Jesus right 
in the center eating with us. Maybe he’ll 
be holding Junior as he used to hold Jewish 
babies. Maybe he'll be wiping the last of 
Mary Margaret’s tears off her black face. 
Maybe—(Stops his torrent of words, 
abashed.) I-I haven’t worked it out but it’s 
an idea. I have ideas like that all the time. 
I-I have to keep them. 

Mrs. Darson: Give them, you mean, 

Tep: (Understanding) Oh. ... Yes, that’s 
what I mean. Only—I’ve been thinking 
about Dad’s sermon, Mom. It’s kind of got 
me. You know he’s good! 

Mrs. Darson: (Smiling in spite of her- 
self) V’ve often suspected that. 

Tep: (Grinning, then very serious) What 
I mean, Dad’s not just an ordinary good 
preacher, Mom. He’s keen! He’s sort of an 
artist himself in a way... . (Rises and goes 
over to table by Mr. Darbon’s chair. Fingers 
papers a moment before he speaks. He 
doesn’t look back at his mother while he 
talks but looks straight ahead of him as 
though speaking out loud.) Last Sunday 
when he was talking about Jesus being the 
bread of life, he said bread was the staff of 
life, sustaining and nourishing. He said 
Jesus set his face steadfastly to go up to 
Jerusalem because He was the Bread of 
Life. See, He was Strength and Nourish- 
ment so He could set His face. . . . And 
tonight it sort of came to me that bread 
isn’t a matter of color at all. Nellie makes 
bread that everybody likes. She eats it and 
the white people eat it. It’s for everybody. 
It makes good, rich, red blood for black, or 
white, or red, or brown, or yellow people. 
... And Jesus is like that, if you know what 
I’m driving at. Sort of a power for all of us— 

Mrs. Darson: (Softly) Yes, Son. 

Trp: It-it-sort of came to me that, well, 
that I’ve go to set my face. I’ve got to have 
the—the Bread of Life so I can set my face. 
I’ve got to go up and finish my job, as Jesus 
finished His, Only—(Discouraged) 

Mrs. DarBon: Only what, Ted? 

Tep: O, nothing. I-I was just thinking. 

Mrs. Darson: (Persisting) Only what, 
Ted? 

Trp: (Bitterly) Biff’s folks! They’re doing 
everything to see that I’m ruled out. What 
chance— 

Mrs. Darson: (Although she has not 
been knitting steadily, and never on an 
important line of Trv’s, she now lays her 
knitting completely aside.) Ted—(She 
pauses, looking at him intently until he 


‘turns and faces her, then speaks slowly.) — 


the Bread of Life is not bitter. 

Tep: (He has stood motionless while his 
mother speaks; he continues for a moment 
to stand, quietly thinking this over, then he 
goes back to the sofa and sits down by his 
mother.) Mom, God wouldn’t give me a 
gift and then not let me get to use it, would 
he? He—he wouldn’t—if I tried? 

Mrs. Darson: (Placing hand on his) I 
think God is more anxious for us to use 
our talents than we are to use them. 

Trp: I’m pretty mixed up, even if I am 
getting straightened out. ... You’re a good 
scout, Mom. See, it’s this scholarship I 
want. And a chance. But that’s only part of 


it. It isn’t just me I’m fighting for. It’s all of 
us! Like Mary Margaret being left out of 
that party. It—it got under my skin. (Grins 
sheepishly) My black skin. It’s our whole 
race, Mother. I have to do something about 
it. I have to paint pictures about it. (Des- 
perately) If I can only get a—start. 

Mrs. Darson: (Gently) You’ve already 
started, Son. You only heve to go—on. 

Trp: (Amazed; then awed) Like Jesus 
went—on? ... (Eager) Jet me tell you about 
the picture I want to do best. It—it will be 
one of Jesus. (Speaks slowly, thoughtfully) 
A strong open-air Jesus going up _ the 
Calvary Road. . . . There will be a-a—sort 
of lynching mob around him . . . (Rises, 
slowly, and walks a few steps forward. Looks 
straight ahead of him as though dreaming 
out his idea to himself.) Lashed, and torn 
and struck upon and sorrowful. ... (Turns 
to Mother, suddenly.) That’s why he’s fallen, 
Mother. Then, look! ... (Mother rises and 
goes to his left side.) It—It will look like 
this. (He sketches out the scene as though on 
a large canvas in front of them—a slow mo- 
tion with his outstretched right arm. His 
mother looks, not at Trp, but at the imag- 
inary scene which he sketches.) The mob 
there (Motioning left and rather low) in the 
background. Jesus in the center, here, (Mo- 
tioning center and higher) where he has 
stumbled on the stones. And beside him a 
black man—black, Mother! ... 

Mrs. Darson: (Much moved) Why, why, 
Son— : 

Trp: A strong, open-air sort of black man, 
with a look in his eyes like the look in the 
eyes of Jesus. He’ll feel Jesus’ troubles! 
He'll understand. That’s why he'll be putting 
his black shoulder under the cross! (Moves 
arm to right and upward) The Cavalry Road 
will go on, and they’ll go on . . . Together 
. . . Brothers. (His eyes, and his mother’s 
eyes, both focus on this imaginary road as it 
extends upward and to the right; the boy's 
right arm is extended full length, open 
palm.) There must be a Bread-of-Life look 
in both their faces as though they’d eaten 
of. the same bread. Not fancy bread, not 
pleasant . . . but bread! Sustaining . . . 
Nourishing . . . (Holds look and posture a 
minute, then turns to his mother, anxiously.) 
Mother, do you think, do you really think, 
I can do it? 

Mrs. Darson: (Slowly) Do you think, 
Ted, do you really think that anything will 
stop you? That anything can stop you? 

Trep: (Looks first at his mother, then 
earnestly into the space where he had 
sketched his imaginary upward-winding Cal- 
vary Road. He smiles a little although his 
eyes do not lose their serious intentness. His 
shoulders straighten, slightly, as he sets his 
face ... steadfast.) I'll take me years and 
years to get the training... . But I'll get it! 
(With sure and triumphant conviction.) VI 
get it! Somehow! ... (Softly and slowly.) 
Til go on, too. ... (Holds expression and 
position till the curtain.) 

THE END 

This play may be produced without 
royalty upon the purchase of enough 
copies of this number of the Journal 
to supply members of the cast. Extra 
copies may be obtained from the Inter- 
national Council of Religious Educa- 
tion, 203 N. Wabash Avenue, Chicago, 
Illinois, for 15 cents each. 
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: Worsh U2 Programs 


The worship programs for July and August appeared in the June number of the International Journal 


Primary 
Department 
By Phyllis Newcomb Maramarco* 


THEME FOR SEPTEMBER: Children in Their 

Search for God 

With the beginning of the new year, chil- 
dren should be led to sense that they are 
starting out on a glorious adventure, another 
part of the long sequence in learning more 
about God. Let this search permeate every 
experience throughout the coming months, 
until the children can interpret for them- 
selves God’s presence in acts of courtesy and 
friendliness, and in expressions of love and 
kindness. Let the classroom become a labora- 
tory in Christian living, not just a setting for 
preachments. Then children may actually ex- 
perience the love of God-at work through 
themselves in their associations with other 
people. 


Some Activities That May Lead 
to Worship 


1. Prepare a welcome for the children 
who are to enter the first grade from the 
kindergarten. Help them to feel that they are 
among friends from the start. Share songs, 
stories, and games from last year. 

2. Bring pictures and books from home to 
share with others in the group. Encourage 
attitudes of courtesy and friendliness. 

3. Share summer experiences together. 
Try to develop real joy in the pleasant times 
others have had. 


September 7 


THEME: Showing Love to New Friends 
(A service of worship to welcome children 
from the first grade. If the change in your 
department is not made until later in the 
month, shift the programs accordingly.) 

PRELUDE: “Prelude, op. 28, no. 7,” Chopin 


The second and third grade children might 
like to act as hosts to the incoming grade as 
they all go to their place of worship. Plan all 
of this informally in advance so that the new 
children will feel they are among friends. 
Talk with the whole. group about one’s be- 
havior in worship, the way to use the voice 
in singing, and the general pattern for the 
service. The children may then go quietly, 
two by two, and find their places in the 
chapel or other place of worship. A child 
previously chosen by the group may then 
light the candles from a taper. 


Hymn: “When to Church I Go™ 

Poem: “We are in thy house, Father God” 

Hymn: A familiar hymn may be contributed 
here by the first grade. 


* Director of Religious Education, First Church of 
Christ, Congregational, West Hartford, Conn. 

1Song Friends for Younger Children, Blashfield. 
Vaile Publishing Co. 1931. 

2 Worship for Little Children, Street, Methodist Sun- 
day School Department, London, England, 
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Story: “The Room with the Window Look- 
ing out on the Garden”® 
MEDITATION: 


Let us thank God for new friends. 

Let us thank him for joyous times -in the 
church. : 

Let us ask him to help us express love to our 
friends in church school. 


Response: “Hear Us, Our Father™ 
Hymn: “Friends of All’* 
RECESSIONAL: “Bourree,” Bach* 


September 14 


THEME: Finding Joy Through Sharing 
Pretupe: “All Through the Night,” Welsh 
air. 


Observe the same directions as for last 
Sunday. Help the children to sense an order- 
liness and beauty in the pattern for each 
service of worship. Try to develop a dignity 
from the very start of the school year. Ushers 
might be chosen by the group to help in 
seating the children. 


Introrr Hymn: “O Come and Let Us Wor- 
ship” 
CHorIc SPEAKING: 

“O give thanks unto the Lord .. . talk ye 
of all his wondrous works. 

I will praise thee, O Lord, with my whole 
heart; I will show forth all thy marvellous 
works, 

I will be glad and rejoice in thee: I will 
sing praise to thy name. 

O Lord our Lord, how excellent is thy 
name in all the earth.” 

Response: “Surely the Lord is in this 
place”® 


Story: 
Tue GREEN Pencit Box’ 


Arlene was much excited, for she was go- 
ing to school for the first time! All the sum- 
mer she had chattered about it, telling the 
barnyard rooster, the cows in the meadow, 
the horse, the dog, the hired man; telling 
everything on the farm that in September 
she was going to school! 

All summer, too, Arlene’s mother had been 
sewing school dresses for her, and a little 
green coat and hat for the coming days that 
would be cool and frosty. They were finished 
now, those little gingham dresses and the 
green coat and hat, and they were neatly 
hanging in Arlene’s closet. She often opened 
the door and looked at them and thought of 
the wonderful day when she would go to 
school. 

“Only two more days!” she told herself 
softly as she looked in the closet one morn- 
ing. : 

Daddy had gone to town that day, and 
when he came home, ke gave her a package. 
It looked very mysterious, and Arlene could 
hardly wait to open it. There was a lovely 
green lunchbox! Arlene squealed with joy. 


3 The Here and Now Story Book, Mitchell. E. P. 
Dutton & Co. 

* Sing, Children, Sing, Thomas. Abingdon, 1939. 

5 Play a Tune, Glenn and others. Ginn and Co., 
1936. 

6 As Children Worship, Perkins. Pilgrim Press, 1936. 

™By Grayce Krogh. From ‘The Pilgrim Elementary 
Teacher.” Copyright, The Pilgrim Press. Used by per- 
mission, 


“T shall eat every crumb of lunch that is 
packed in such a nice box,” she told Daddy. 

Then her mother gave her a package, too. 

“It is like a birthday,” Arlene laughed, 
as she opened the second gift. 

This was a large ‘green pencil box. In it 
were seven pencils all in a row; a red one, 
a yellow one, green, blue, purple, brown, and 
black. There was a shiny black pen, too, 
and a small metal disc which held pen points. 
There was a tin cup and an eraser. Oh, it 
was a fine pencil box! 

“T shall never be able to use all the lovely 
things in it,” Arlene told her mother, giving 
her a thank-you hug. : 

Another day went by, and then Arlene 
started off in her green gingham dress with 
the green lunchbox and the green pencil box 
in her arms. The little red scheolhouse 
was down the road, around the corner, and 
up the other road. It was quite a long way, 
but Doris from the next farm was going, too, 
so the two chums walked together. Doris was 
in second grade, and Arlene thought that 
must be grand. 

There was only one room in the school- 
house, and the teacher taught all the grades. 
There were four pupils just beginning school 
and three pupils in the second grade, Arlene 
thought that was odd, but she liked it. 

Miss Blade, the pretty young teacher, said 
they would have spelling in the second grade, 
but all the children cried out in dismay. 

“We didn’t expect to have lessons the 
first day,” they told Miss Blade, “‘so we didn’t 
bring pencils with us.” 

“You must come prepared, you know,” 
Miss Blade told them. “I hayen’t enough 
pencils, either, for everyone, so try to get 
one from your neighbor.” ; 

Arlene smiled happily as she got out her 
pencil box. 

“T have six pencils to give out,” she said, 
putting the green one aside for herself. 

_So the three pupils in the second grade 
got their pencils from Arlene, and the three 
pupils in the first grade got pencils, too. 

After the spelling lesson, Miss Blade began 
to write at her desk while the children 
studied. All at once, her pen point broke, 
and the pen slipped to the floor and rolled 
out of sight down a crack. 

Arlene slipped out of her seat and shyly 
placed the shiny black penholder and the 
Sra box of pen points on the teacher’s 

esk. : 

“You said it would be a long, long time 
before we used ink,” Arlene smiled at her, 
“so I don’t need my pen.” 

Miss Blade thanked her with a hug, and 
Arlene began to copy with her green pencil 
the letters from the blackboard. 

School was lovely, Arlene thought, and 
when she reached home, she had a great deal 
to tell her father and mother. 

“T thought my green pencil box was so 
big, I'd never use it all,” she laughed; “but 
I shared it with the teacher and the other 
boys and girls, so it is almost empty now. 
Tt doesn’t look sad about that, though. It 
looks happy that it was shared.” 

“I’m sure it is,” her mother smiled. 


Prayer: Loving God, as we begin our new 
year we would be thoughtful of others in 
our group. Help us remember that there 
is enough to go around if we will share 
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our things. May our group be a happy, 
joyous one, ever seeking to know more 
about thee. Amen. 
Response: “If with All Your Hearts’® 
Hymn: “Friends of All” 
RECcESSIONAL: “March,” Raff® 


September 21 


THEME: Seeking God in Church School 
Cherish”* 

PRELUDE: 
Cherish” 

Introir Poem: “O God, they say that you 
are loye’’® 
Response: “O, Come and Let Us Worship” 

Story: “Thy Kingdom Come” 

Sittent Mepiration: Sit quietly and think 
with God of ways in which you can work 
with him by showing love to others. 

Now ask God to give you strength to 
help in carrying out his plan in the world. 

Hymn: “A Prayer” 

RECcESSIONAL: “March,” Handel*® 


“Thee with Tender Care I'll 


September 28 


THEME: God Dwells in Friends 

PrROcEsSIONAL: The children may march into 
their place of worship two by two singing, 
“T Will Sing to the Lord.” 

CuHoric READING: 

“T will praise thee, O Lord, with my whole 
heart. 

Give unto the Lord the glory due unto his 
name, 

Sing unto the Lord with thanksgiving, 

Worship the Lord in the beauty of holiness.” 


Hymn: “Boys’ Choir Song” 
STory: 


* 


READING, WRITING, AND SOMETHING ELSE” 


The school playground was empty except 
for a kite and a crow busy over their own 
private quarrel. Their harsh cries broke the 
quiet stillness. Nothing moved across the 
sunlit space save the shadows cast by the 
big flapping wings in the birds’ short flights. 
With beak and claw the kite and the crow 
struck at each other, fighting for the same 
treasured place. This was the top of a tall 
pole that ran up the side of the school build- 
ing. From its top a bird, with its far-sighted 
eyes, could see right across the city and be 
safe from any danger that hid nearer the 
ground. The flat top of the wooden pole was 
a famous battleground for all the big birds 
that made their home near the school. 

Presently other sounds floated through the 
open windows and wide doorway on to the 
playground. From one of the rooms came the 
sound of subdued humming, telling of chil- 
dren at recitation, the clear voice of a teach- 
er breaking through occasionally. From an- 
other room came children’s voices raised in 
song. The birds forgot their differences and 
flew for shelter. They knew that soon the 
peace of the playground would be shattered. 
From the safety of the wall that railed in the 
flat roof they watched for that which they 
knew would come. 

First, the sound of marching feet and the 
chatter of mirthful voices; and then, out 
through the wide doorway there poured a 
stream of boys—big, little, and middle-sized. 
“Scr-ee-eech!” said the kite, and “Squarr- 
trk” yelled the crow, and with a lazy flapping 
of their wings they soared high and away. 

8 My Own Book of Prayers, Jones. Rand, McNally 
Co. (Available at ten-cent stores.) 


©The Kingdom of Love, Carrier. Harper and Bros,,. 


1927. ‘ 

10 From Musa, Son of Egypt, by Mary Entwistle and 
Jeannette E. Perkins, Used’ by permission of The 
Friendship Press. 
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Musa left the group of younger boys who 
were his classmates, eager and clamoring for 
a game. He walked by himself to the end 
of the playground where a shelter stood and, 
sitting down on a seat, looked around. It was 
his first day at the Christian school, and he 
had not got over that new kind of feeling 
one little bit. His brow creased in a frown 
as he began thinking over the things that had 
happened. First, instead of the matted floor 
and the blue-tiled walls and domed ceiling 
of his old mosque school, there were the 
cream-walled and straight-roofed classrooms. 
He liked his desk, though he wished he had 
one all to himself. He did not like sitting 
next to Mahmoud, who shared his seat and 
desk. He believed that boy was a Christian. 
And a Mohammedan boy was better than a 
Christian any day! 

Musa scowled across the playground at 
the little Christian boy playing tag with the 
others. He would show him that a Moham- 
medan was better! He made up his mind to 
give him a push when the teacher wasn’t 
looking. 

That thought reminded Musa of a great 
grievance. His teacher was a woman! He, a 
Mohammedan boy, son of a Mecca pilgrim, 
to be taught by a woman! Surely his father 
couldn’t have known. He would ask to be 
taken away directly. Musa thought of the old 
mosque teacher and of how he had always 
laughed at girls. “They are good to cook for 
us and to mind our houses, but that is all,” 
the old man had said. Now Musa loved 
Fatmeh and would let no one hurt her for 
the world, but he did think boys were better 
than girls. So he felt very angry that Miss 
Simpson was his teacher. “Treating me like 
a baby,” he muttered. 

Then the schoolbell rang and put an end to 
the games and to Musa’s thinking. The boys, 
breathless, full of fresh air and fun, began 
to file into school, but on Musa’s face the 
scowl still lingered, and it was an unhappy 
boy who joined the line. 

Lessons began again. Musa’s face bright- 
ened with the joy of having a new, clean 
book for his writing exercises, and he be- 
gan to copy the curly Arabic letters written 
on the board for all to see. He ended the 
first line of the first page, and then looked 
admiringly at it. It certainly did look very 
well! At that moment, quite by accident, 
Mahmoud jogged his elbow, and a drop of 
ink from Musa’s pen flew onto the precious 
writing. In an instant Musa turned and drove 
his elbow with such force into Mahmoud 
that the boy went sprawling into the aisle. 
As he picked himself up, he stood looking 
at the angry Musa in a most surprised way. 
The other boys looked up from their work, 
and the teacher from her desk. “What is 
the matter?” she asked. 


“Something pushed me, and I fell, Miss | 


Simpson,” said Mahmoud. The teacher looked 
from Mahmoud’s bewildered face to Musa’s 
angry one. “You shall tell me about it later,” 
she said. “Perhaps, Mahmoud, you had better 
sit at that other desk. There doesn’t seem 
to be enough room for both of you here.” 
Then she looked at Musa’s writing. “You 
write very well, Musa,” she said. Come to 
my desk for some blotting paper. I think that 
blot will hardly show if you are careful.” 

For the rest of the afternoon Musa had the 
desk to himself; but he did not feel any 
happier. He felt uncomfortable about that 
push he had given Mahmoud. What would 
Miss Simpson do when she knew what had 
happened? 

It was a very solemn boy who stood be- 
fore the teacher after school. To his surprise 
Miss Simpson did not ask what had _ hap- 
pened, she seemed to know! And she talked 
as though she knew what he had been think- 
ing. 


“You will be learning so many interesting 
things in this school,” she began cheerfully. 
“I expect you will love them all. It is nice 
to know things, isn’t it? But one of the best 
things we all learn together is how to be 
friends—you and Mahmoud, and I, and 
everybody else. You had your very first lesson 
in friendship today, Musa. But you didn’t 
attend very much, you see. So you didn’t 
learn! What did you do in playtime?” 

“Nothing,” Musa replied in a surprised 
tone. “Nothing at all.” 

“And did you have a lovely time?” asked 
Miss Simpson. Musa stole a look at her. She 
was laughing. His frown broke up and he 
laughed back. “It was horrid,” he admitted. 

“Many things are new to you,” Miss Simp- 
son said, “and they seem difficult for you at 
first. Not only the lessons, but all the other 
things. You have never had a lady to teach 
you before, have you?” 

“No,” replied Musa. 

“Nor had to sit next anybody you didn’t 
want to?” 

“No,” said Musa. 

“Didn’t Mahmoud behave nicely to you?” 

Musa thought this over. “He didn’t tell that 
I pushed him,” he said. 

Miss Simpson rose to leave. “Well, good- 
by,” she said. “You will think about learning 
to be friendly, won’t you?” 

“Yes,” Musa replied. He turned to go, 
then he came back to where Miss Simpson 
stood. He touched his forehead, his lips, and 
his heart quickly in a salaam. Then he said 
shyly, “I am glad you are teaching me. And 
may I sit next to Mahmoud, please?” 

As Musa went through the playground on 
his way home, fierce bird cries made him 
look up. There was the kite beating its 
wings against the crow who was triumphantly 
sitting on the pole. “Squarr-rrk!” cried the 
one, and “Scr-ee-eech!” said the other, Musa 
laughed. “Just like me,” he thought. “Wasn’t 
T silly!” 


Litany: 


For the joy of having friends, both new 
and old, 

(Response): We give thee thanks, O Lord. 

For pleasant times in work and play, 

We give thee thanks, O Lord. 

For thy love which dwells in friends, 

We give thee thanks, O Lord. 

For the joy of working with thee in the 
world by showing love to friends and the 
friendless, 

We give thee thanks, O Lord. 


Hymn: “My God, I Thank Thee’ 
MEDITATION on ways of being friendly to 


everyone, even those you may not like. 
REcESSIONAL: “Allegro,” Mozart* 


YOU SHOULD KNOW 


‘The Project Guide 


THE ACTIVITY QUARTERLY 


It helps YOU to interest your pupils in their les- 
sons. With it you may make these lessons a part 
of their life. 


SUGGESTIONS for Activities and Directions for 
inexpensive Handicrafts PLUS articles on Teach- 
ing, help you to plan work for all age-groups. 
SEND TODAY for information. Get circulars and 
samples for your Workers’ Conferences. 

USED and RECOMMENDED by LEADERS in 
many denominations, 


SUMMER ISSUE JULY-SEPTEMBER, 30¢ 
$1.00 per year. 


ETHEL M. BURTON 
Editor and Publisher 


45 Astor Place, New York 
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Junior 
Department 
By Ethel Tilley* 


THEME FOR SEPTEMBER: Beginning Again 
Motion Picture suitable for first week, 
Child of Bethlehem, 2 reels (22 min.) 
16 mm. Sound. See description on page 31. 


September 7 


Tueme: Building a Life of Usefulness 

Cuorat Precupe: “Best of All the Things 
We Do™ 

Catt To Worsuip: Psalm 34:1, 3 

Hymn: “My God, I thank thee, who hast 
made™ 

LEADER: 


Luke, Paul’s friend, probably learned the 
stories of Jesus’ babyhood and boyhood from 
Jesus’ mother, Mary, who was living in 
Jerusalem. After writing the story Mary told 
him about the time she and Joseph took the 
baby Jesus to the Temple, Luke summed up 
the other things Mary told him about Jesus” 
childhood by writing: “And the child grew, 
and waxed strong, becoming full of wisdom:* 
and the grace of God was upon him” (Luke 
2:40). 

And after writing the story of Jesus’ visit 
to Jerusalem and the Temple when he was 
twelve, Luke summed up the things Mary 
teld him about Jesus’ older boyhood by 
. writing: “And Jesus advanced in wisdom and 
stature, and in favor with God and man 
(Luke 2:52).” 


Hysen: “At Work Beside His Father’s Bench” 
LEADER: 


Jesus advanced in wisdom by studying, 
first with his parents and later in the Syna- 
gogue school. We know that he studied the 
history and the teachings of his people very 
thoroughly, for in his young manhood he 
could quote passage after passage from the 
sacred books. We know that he thought 
long and carefully over the passages he had 
learned, for in his young manhood he ex- 
plained their deepest meaning. 

Reapinc (by a boy): Matthew 5:21-22a, 

23-24 
LEADER: 


Jesus as a school boy learned the law, 
“Thou shalt not kill; and whosoever shall 
kill shall be in danger of the judgment.” 
Then he thought and thought about the surest 
way to prevent people from killing. He 
could see that fear of the judgment did not 
always work. Jesus saw that the only sure 
way to prevent killing is to prevent anger. 
So he taught: (quote Matthew 5:23-24). 

The word “brother” is often used in the 
Bible to mean “friend.” In Jesus’ day the act 
of worship was offering a gift at the altar. 
The smoke rising from the altar represented 
the worshiper’s praise and prayer. So when 
Jesus said, “If therefore thou art offering thy 
gift at the altar,” he meant what we mean 
by saying, “If therefore thou art beginning 
to sing the opening hymn and rememberest 
that thy friend has reason to be offended 
with thee.” 


* Dean of Women and Professor of Philosophy and 
Psychology, Hastings College, Hastings, Nebraska. 

2 All the songs suggested for September are in Hymns 
for Junior Worship (Westminster Press, 1940). 

2 “Becoming full of wisdom” is the marginal read- 


ing. 
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Now, of course, our sitting in pews for 
congregational worship is a little different 
from a man’s coming to the altar by himself 
with a gift. We might not wish to disturb 
the service by getting up and leaving. But 
the meaning of Jesus’ words holds for us. We 
must at once be sorry for a wrong we have 
done or be forgiving toward a friend who has 
wronged us if we are to go on with the 
worship service. And we must plan to “make 
up” with the friend at our first chance. 

Jesus could not have taught us this truth 
about anger if he had not studied and thought 
about the laws of his nation. 


Hysmn: “The friendly hills of Galilée” 
Reapine (by a girl): Matthew 5:38-42 
LEADER: 


Jesus shows that he had thought out the 
truth that we never get anywhere by say- 
ing when some one wrongs us, “I'll pay him 
back”; for if I pay him back, he pays me 
back, then I pay him back, and it just keeps 
up. The only way, said Jesus, is to start over 
again. If some one is unfriendly to you, 
be so friendly that he will like you. That is 
the only way to sfop trouble, Jesus said. 


Reapine (by a boy): Matthew 5:43-45 
LEADER: 


Jesus learned the law that Jews must love 
their neighbors and the only person they 
could hate was an enemy. But Jesus thought 
about the law and said. “If you are to be 
like God, it isn’t enough to love just your 
friends. Notice tomorrow morning when the 
sun rises, that people who are unfriendly 
to God and who disobey his commands will 
see by the light of the sun just as clearly 
as people who are friendly to God and who 
obey his commands. You are to be kind as 
God is kind—kind to enemies as well as to 
friends.” 


Hymn-ANTHEM (sung by a prepared group) : 
“Building” (“When Jesus lived in Naz- 
areth”) 


CONVERSATION: 


Discuss the song just sung. Show how a 
new year for the church school and the day 
school gives us chances to study so that we 
may be able to see what are wise ways of 
action, gives chances to study so that each 
may “build a life of usefulness.” as the words 
of the hymn-anthem express it. 


Scripture (read by a girl): 
My friend, if thou wilt receive my words, 
And lay up my commandments with thee; 
So as to incline thine ear unto wisdom, 
And apply thy heart to understanding; 
Wisdom shall enter into thy heart, 
And knowledge shall be pleasant unto thy 
soul. 
(An adaptation of Proverbs 2:1, 2, 4, 10) 
Scripture (read by a boy): Proverbs 3:13- 
18° 
OFFERING 
Hymn: “Thy work, O God, needs many 
hands” 
PRAYER 


September 14 


Tueme: A Reputation for Being Dependable 
CHorat Prevupe: “Building” (“When Jesus 
lived in Nazareth”) 
Catt To WorsHIP: 
Leader: (Read Psalm 90:1, 2) 
Response: 
“This God is our God for ever and ever:” 
“Oh come, let us worship and bow down; 


3 The words of Scripture are printed here only when 
slight alterations or omissions are suggested. 


Let us kneel before Jehovah our Maker.” 
(Psalm 48:l4a; 95:6) 


Hymn: “Holy, Holy, Holy” 
LEADER: 

One thing we know about God is that we 
can depend on him. The Psalmist knew that 
when he wrote: (repeat Psalm 90:1, 2). 

God asks of us that we study to make our- 
selve dependable. He asks each of his fol- 
lowers to “build a life of usefulness.” Some 
lives are just thrown together. Then they fall 
apart and get thrown together in new shapes. 
You never know what they will be like from 
one day to the next. Dependable lives have 
to be built. With the opening of a new 
school year in the fall we think especially 
of people who have studied and worked to 
build dependable lives. 

(As the leader’s talk continues, let juniors 
read the illustrative Scripture passages, so 
that they will begin to see how we weave the 


-story of a life from scattered references and 


so that they will have practice in finding 
and reading Bible verses.) i 

Paul was a great scholar in the Jewish law. 
If he had not been, he could not have done 
such a great work for God and the world. 
When he became a follower of Jesus, he went 
off by himself for months, and during these 
months he thought. Straight thinking is one 
of the hardest things in the world to do. 
Only people who have already studied hard 
can really think. Paul had studied for years; 
now he thought. Consequently he could lead 
hundreds of men into good lives. 

When Paul needed a helper, he picked out 
a young man who had been taught and had 
studied so as to make his townspeople respect 
him; he was dependable (Acts 16:1-2). We 
know Timothy had taken the time and 
trouble to learn many things, for Paul wrote 
him: (II Timothy 3:14-15). Timothy began 
his studies when he was very small (II 
Timothy 3:15). His first teachers were his 
grandmother Lois and his mother Eunice 
(II Timothy 1:5). As an older boy he 
studied in the synagogue school, and as a 
young man he studied with Paul (II Tim- 
othy 1:13; 2:2). 

Paul wanted all his helpers to study to be- 
come good teachers of others. The overseers 
of the churches, he wrote Timothy, must be 
men well able to teach (I Timothy 3:2). 
He urged Timothy to keep on teaching (I 
Timothy 4:13) and studying (II Timothy 
2:15). Paul knew that people who do not 
study are people who become superstitious 
and do the most stupid and foolish things 
(I Timothy 4:7; II Timothy 2:l6a; 4: 3-4). 


CONVERSATION: 


Themes: (1) (Talk about the silly things 
that superstitious people do. For example,) 
A girl said to me one day, “I was riding yery 
fast in an automobile. A black cat ran in 
front of us. About a mile farther on we hit 
some loose gravel and turned over. I was 
badly hurt and was in the hospital a long 
time. Now every time I see a black cat when 
I am in an automobile I feel frightened.” 
How silly of that girl. The reason they turned 
over was that they were traveling too fast: 
when a car traveling very fast hits loose 
gravel, it does turn over. The time for the 
girl to be frightened is every time the driver 
drives the car too fast, not every time she 
sees a black cat. (Speak of superstitions in 
illness and the advisability of seeing a doc- 
tor. Help the children themselves to tell that 
if our doctors had not begun studying when 
they were very young and kept on, nobody 
would know how to treat sickness; everybody 
would try superstitious tricks. S of 
people’s thinking that if they read the Bible 
every day, they wlll be counted good Chris- 
tians, no matter how they act.) 
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(2) We depend on doctors and teachers 
and business men and. . . . Does any one 
want a doctor who cannot be depended on? 

(3) Ways in which we show depend- 
ability each day: caring for our books, pre- 
paring our lessons on time, caring for our 
clothes, being prompt at meals, being prompt 
and accurate in running errands and carry- 
ing messages. 

ScripTuRE: (Repeat the two sections from 

Proverbs used September 7) 

OFFERING and CHORAL RESPONSE 
PRAYER 


September 21 


THEME: Friendliness 

CHoraAL PRELUDE: “Let Us Be Loyal” 

Catt To WorsHie (by a junior): 
135:1-3 

Hymn: “Praise to God, immortal praise” 

InvocaTIon (by a junior): We praise thee, 
O Father, for the loving favors we receive 
from thee and from friends. We pray thee 
that we may learn here how by our “deeds 
of kindly love’ we may “for thy mercies 
grateful prove.” Amen. 

Otp TesTAMENT READING (by a junior): 
Proverbs 3:3-4 

Hymn: “Tell Me the Stories of Jesus” 

New TesTAMENT Reapine (by the leader) ; 


When Jesus was talking to his disciples 
one day, he told them that kindly, friendly, 
generous people will some day hear God say- 
ing to them, “Come, ye blessed of my Father, 
inherit the kingdom prepared for you: for I 
was hungry, and ye gave me to eat; I was 
thirsty, and ye gave me drink; I was a 
stranger, and ye took me in; I was sick, and 
ye visited me.” Then, said Jesus, the kindly, 
friendly, generous péople will wonder when 
they could ever have done these favors for 
God himself. And they will ask, “Lord, when 
saw we thee hungry, and fed thee? or athirst, 
and gave thee drink? And when saw we 
thee a stranger, and took thee in? And when 
. saw we thee sick and came unto thee?” God 
will answer, Jesus said, “Inasmuch as ye did 
it unto one of these my brethren, even these 
least, ye did it unto me.” 


Hymn: “At work beside his Father’s bench” 
Story: 


Psalm 


FRIENDSHIP TO STRANGERS 


Patty and Peter nearly always walked 
home from school in the same gang of boys 
and girls. Sometimes the gang walked by the 
twins’ home first and the twins said good-by 
to the rest. Sometimes they walked by the 
homes of the other members of the gang 
first, and the twins had seen everybody else 
home before they reached their own yard. 

Always the gang had exciting and inter- 
esting things to talk about and plan. Many 
of their plans they kept secret for weeks. 
There was the time they had a surprise party 
for the school teacher, for instance. Not a 
soul knew about it ahead of time but the 
gang. Another time they planned a show for 
the benefit of the milk and ice fund, and 
nobody knew a whisper of it till the show 
was all arranged and the tickets were ready 
for sale. 

Imagine Mrs. Moore’s surprise when on 
Friday, the nineteenth of September, the 
gang trooped into the yard for last good-bys 
to the twins, as usual, but only one twin 
was with them. No Peter. 

“No, I won’t forget,” Patty shouted glee- 
fully. “I'll have my part ready. Good-by. So 
long.” 

“Where’s Peter?” her mother asked. 

“Well, mother, imagine,” Patty said dis- 
gustedly, “Peter wanted to bring a perfectly 
strange boy along with our gang today. A 
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perfect stranger, mother. And’awfully funny 
looking, mother. And funny talking too. And, 
mother, we had secrets. We’re planning an- 
other play, mother, and, mother—Well, we 
just told Peter he could choose between our 
gang and that funny looking kid that’s come 
to live with that funny old Miss Battersby. 
And Peter was mean enough to walk home 
with that funny looking kid to that funny 
old Miss Battersby’s old house.” 

Patty flung her book strap at the cat as 
she ended, out of breath. 

“But supposing you were a stranger in a 
school and the other boys and girls thought 
you looked odd and talked queerly,” mother 
said. “Wouldn’t you like some one to be 
friendly to you?” 

“But, mother, I don’t look funny, and I 
don’t talk funny. Nobody in our gang does.” 

Mother laughed good-naturedly. “There are 
plenty of places you might go in the world 
where people would think you were pretty 
funny,” she said. “Only people who have 
spent all their lives in one part of their own 
country think they would not look funny to 
any one. How did this new boy look funny to 
you?” 

Patty looked a little silly suddenly. “I 
just remembered,” she said, “that he acted 
and talked like some of the people you see 
in movies and think are cute. And I do re- 
member that I liked that girl that was nice to 
me the time I had to go to Sunday school 
alone when we visited Aunt Sarah. Mother, 
I believe our gang ought to ask that new boy 
to join.” 

Just then Peter came in, looking a little 
defiant. “Wait till you hear,” he began. 

“Now, Peter, don’t be cross and uppity,” 
Patty interrupted. “I’ve made up my mind 
this minute that if you want that boy in the 
gang, I'll help you make the others agree to 
ask him.” 

Peter’s expression changed. “Oh, well, 
okay. And I'd like to know why they wouldn’t 
want him. He’s just come from England, and 
he has some of the niftiest ideas for a show. 
And, besides, Miss Battersby says Albert’s 
friends can use that whole big garage of 
hers and those three driveways for proces- 
sionals in a show. Boy, could we have a show 
there! And, mother, Miss Battersby’s maid 
told me that Albert’s family had eight serv- 
ants in England. Eight servants, mother. Hey, 
aren’t you glad Patty that I know a boy 
whose family has eight servants?” 


Mother said, “I’m glad that both my twins 
have learned today to be friendly to new- 
comers in their school.” 


OFFERING and CHORAL RESPONSES 
PRAYER 


September 28 


THEME: Steadfastness 
Hymn: “Come, Thou Almighty King” 
THREE SHORT STORIES: 


Tell the substance of the first, third, and 
sixth chapters of Daniel. Explain that eating 
the king’s meat and drinking his wine would 
seem-to involve the youths in idolatry. Make 
very significant the brilliant success in their 
studies suggested by 1:4, 17, 20, and show 
the relation of persistent work and study and 
self-discipline in boyhood to character in 
manhood. 

Then tell the story of Queen Esther. Make 
significant the careful training Esther had re- 
ceived from her uncle. She was probably a 
very young girl when she became queen, but 
she could be steadfast and she could be 
clever, because she had responded well to 
her uncle’s instruction. 

CONVERSATION: 

In what ways was Esther like Daniel and 
his three friends? How can men be steadfast 
today? How can women be steadfast? What 
does steadfastness mean in juniors of 1941? 
The study of the Chaldean language, litera- 
ture, and science was just as hard as our 
studies are. The life of an Oriental queen 
was often monotanous and tiresome and re- 
quired patience. Discipline in keeping at 
studies, in being patient and self-controlled, 
pays when we have chances to do important ° 
work. 1 
Hymn: “The God of Abraham Praise” 
OFFERING 
Hymn-AntHEM: “A Jewish Festival Song” 

(“Rock of Ages, let our song”) 

PRAYER: Themes: Thanks for the God of 
Abraham, “who was, and is, and is to be, 
and still the same,” and who is our Rock 
of Ages. Petition that we may be firm and 
patient and steadfast. 

Hymn: “God’s Plan” (“That cause can 
neither be lost nor stayed”), first three 
verses, or “Forward Through the Ages” 


Intermediate 
Department 


By Frances Nall* 


THEME FOR SEPTEMBER: Beginning Again 


Aim: Through these worship programs 
help the junior high students to catch a new 
vision of the meaning and purpose of edu- 
cation. Help them to enter school with a zest 
for learning, making new friends among 
both the students and teachers, and with the 
desire to be more Christian in their every- 
day living. 

Worship Center: On the altar, which may 
be made of a box or table covered with an 
orange-colored cloth, place the open Bible 
as a symbol of our desire to learn more about 
God and his work in the world. Have pic- 


- tures or symbols which will express the 


meaning of each service (see the program 
suggestions) . 


* Evanston, Illinois. 


Preparation: Appoint a committee to pre- 
pare each worship service, adapting the fol- 
lowing suggestions to suit your needs. Have 
each program mimeographed, written on the 
blackboard or on a large sheet of white 
paper so that the worship service may pro- 
ceed without announcement. Each committee 
should prepare its program far enough in 
advance so that the singing and verse choirs 
may have time for adequate rehearsal. All 
the hymns suggested in these programs will 
be found in the following song books unless 
otherwise noted: The “New Hymnal for 
American Youth, Hymns for Creative Living, 
The Abingdon Song Book, and The Church 
School Hymnal for Youth. 


Motion Pictures 


If a Boy Needs a Friend. 1 reel, 16 mm. 
Silent. Rental $2.00.* * * How the organiza- 
tion of a boys’ club helped to overcome racial 
discrimination among a group of interme- 
diate boys. 


1 Harmon Foundation, 140 Nassau St., New York City. 

2 Ideal Pictures, 28 E. Eighth St., Chicago, Illinois. 

3 Religious Film Cooperation, Emory University, 
Georgia. 
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White Banners (classroom sequence). 1 
reel, 16 mm. Sound. Rental $2.00. How a 
teacher made friends with the boys in his 
class. 

Lost and Found. 2 reels, 16 mm. Silent. 
(30 min.) Rental $3.00." ** Suggests the 
question, “How loyal should we be to our 
friends?” 

The Education of Steve Smith. 2 reels, 
16 mm. Silent. (30 min.) Rental $2.50." * * 
A college boy’s struggle with selfishness, 
scholarship, and the love of a girl. 


September 7 


Tueme: To School—for What? 

Pretupe: “Father in Heaven, Who Lovest 
All” 

Catt To Worsuip: II Timothy 2:15 

Hymn: “O Christ, the Way, the Truth, the 
Life” 

Srory (by a student): 


Movinc Day—For ScHOOLS 


Can you imagine what it would mean to 
pick up your junior high school with all its 
students and faculty, laboratory equipment, 
and books and carry it a thousand or two 
thousand miles across the country? Imagine 
moving your school on foot from New York 
City to Omaha, Nebraska, or from Illinois 
to Oregon. That is exactly what the boys 
and girls of occupied China are doing. They 
are literally picking up their schools and 
carrying them on their backs to free China. 
Dr. Robert E. Brown of Chengtu, said that 
one can see hundreds of these schools in 
transit across the plains, the mountains and 
through the valleys. After weeks of travel 
the students’ feet become so worn and sore 
that they stop in some temple or refugee 
camp. While their feet are healing, the pupils 
continue their studies and then they move 
on. 
One school group had stopped in a temple 
on the Burma Road. The class in general sci- 
ence needed some ice for a thermal experi- 
ment but there was none in the village. A 
committee from the group started to a snow- 
capped mountain across the wide valley. They 
took with them empty baskets, straw, poles, 
and ropes. After a perilous climb to the snow 
line, they filled their baskets with snow. They 
hurried back to the temple before the snow 
melted so that the class might be able to 
carry on a real experiment and not just take 
the word of the text book. 

(Ask): Why are these students sacrificing 
everything for an education? Why are schools 
provided for boys and girls in America? 
What should we strive to accomplish during 
this school year? 


Worsuip Center (Above the altar have a 
a picture of “The Son of a Carpenter” by 
Frangois Lafon,* which may be obtained 
from Taber-Prang Art Company, Spring- 
field, Massachusetts. On either side of the 
open Bible have lighted orange candles.) 


Student: (After the meaning of the open 
Bible is explained, as given in the introduc- 
tion, suggest that the lighted candles signify 
Christ, the Light of the World.) The picture 
of “The Son of a Carpenter” by Lafon, the 
original of which hangs in Jerusalem, shows 
Jesus working with Joseph in the carpenter 
shop. Jesus did not have the opportunity to 
attend school after he was twelve years old, 
but he learned from his everyday experi- 
ences how to do accurate work, how to toil 


* Commission on Human Relations, 71 Washington 
Square South, New York City. 

5See reproduction on page ‘Wisdom and Vision” in 

this issue. 
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long hours, and how to get along with peo- 
ple. (Ask): Which of these can we learn 
in school? 


Hymn: “Take Us on the Quest of Beauty” 
ScripTure (by verse choir and six students) : 


Leader: Paul, in his letter to the church at 
Philippi, gives us several reasons why we 
should go to school. The verse choir will read 
them to us. (Philippians 4:8-9) 

Verse Choir: “Finally, brethren, whatso- 
ever things are true—” 

First student: We in school should seek 
the truth through science and history so that 
we may discover more about God’s work in 
his world (Read Zechariah 7:9). 

Verse Choir: “Whatsoever things are 
honorable—” 

Second student: Honorable means rever- 
end, or filled with a noble seriousness. We 
as students should seek to know the mean- 
ing of life. (Read Psalm 145:17) 

Verse Choir: “Whatsoever 
just—” 

Third student: We students should seek 
to know what is just and fair for all persons 
in government, what is just concerning labor 
and capital, and what are just laws for our 
school and community. (Read Exodus 23:1) 

Verse Choir: “Whatsoever things are 
pure—” = 

Fourth student: Pure means free from de- 
basing elements. We students should seek 
the highest and best thoughts, the best read- 
ing material, and recreation. (Read Proverbs 
15:26) 

Verse Choir: 
lovely—” 

Fifth student: Lovely means gracious. We 
students should learn in school how to work 
and play together harmoniously, to be 
gracious and polite to each other and to our 
elders. (Read II Samuel 1:23) 

Verse Choir: “Whatsoever 
of good report—” 

Sixth student: A good report means high- 
toned. We should seek the better movies, 
play the better music, and enjoy the better 
types of recreation. (Read Colossians 1:10) 

Verse Choir: “If there be any virtue, and 
if there be any praise, think on these things. 
The things which ye both learned and re- 
ceived and heard and saw in me, these things 
do: and the God of peace be with you.” 

Leader: Luke tells us how one of Paul’s 
friends, Apollos, studied to become a great 
preacher. 

Verse Choir: Acts 18:24-28. 


“Whatsoever things are 


things are 


Prayer (by a student): Dear Father, we 
thank thee for the lives of the Christian 
leaders who have followed thee so closely. 
Help us, O Lord, this school year to heed 
Paul’s advice and seek to know the truth, 
to be honorable, to strive for justice, and 
purity, and to be gracious and of good 
report. In thy name, we pray. Amen. 
Response (by singing choir) : “Hear Thou 
in Love, O Lord, Our Cry” 

Benepiction: Ye shall know the truth and 
the truth shall make you free. (John 8:32) 


September 14 


Tueme: Making Friends : 

Catt to WorsuHip (by choir): “The Lord 
Is in His Holy Temple” (Quam Dilecta) 

Hymn: “The Light of God is Falling” 

Worsuip Center (Have on the altar the pic- 
ture of “The Nazarene” by H. Stanley 
Todd, which may be obtained from the 
Missionary Education Movement, 156 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City). Student: This 
modern painting of Jesus portrays the 
Christ who is a friend of all. 


things are _ 


Scripture (by a pupil): 


“T think I'll resign from the church before 
I am put out, Paul,” said Titus. “The Jewish 
members will never accept me because I was 
a heathen and am a Gentile.” 

Paul and Barnabas were at Antioch on their 
was to Jerusalem where the officials of the 
earl Christian Church were to decide whether 
Gentiles could belong to the Christian 
Church. “Titus, my lad, you are a true son 
of God. If you come along with us to Jeru- 
salem, we shall be able to convince the Jews 
that Gentiles and heathen should be included 
in the Christian church,” argued Paul. 

After much persuasion Titus agreed to go 
with Paul and Barnabas. The delegates at 
the conference were divided on the subject 
of letting Gentiles into the church. Finally, 
the debate centered around the young man, 
Titus. Some thought he should be allowed to 
belong; others believed he should not be- 
cause he was a foreigner and had once been 
a heathen. Finally the council decided to let 
Titus remain in the church. This debate 
settled the questions for all time. — 

Later Titus became one of the great lead- 
ers of the early Christian church and was 
made the first bishop of Crete. Paul was 
anxious for Titus to be a success so he wrote 
him a letter in which he tells Titus to be 
Christian in his attitudes and to urge his 
congregation to live as Christians in their 
everyday life. This letter is found in Titus, 
a part of which I shall read (reads Titus 
3:1-11). 


PraAyeR: That each one will be Christian in 
his attitudes toward his friends and the 
strangers who are in school. 

Response: “Hear Our Prayer, O Lord’ 

Story (by a pupil): : ‘ 


Tue Ki From Woopcnuck CoRNERS® 


The day the Kid from Woodchuck Corners 
first turned up at school there were some 
winks and knowing looks passed around. 
Louis Logan, one of the eighth graders, 
thought it was because of his saucer haircut, 
or perhaps the purple suit which evidently 
his grandmother had not dyed _ properly. 
Then, the Kid forgot to take off his hat in 
the classroom. When Miss Jennings the 
teacher reminded him of it, he blushed like 


.a girl. From that time on, Pete, the Kid 


from Woodchuck Corners, was left alone. 
Several times Louis had an impulse to ask 
him if he wanted to play baseball, but he 
never did. 

One week the boys planned a great base- 
ball game to be played on Saturday morning. 
Friday afternoon the two captains, Louis 
Logan and Fred Smith, chose sides. One by 
one they called off the names of all the 
larger boys in the room but Pete, the Kid 
from Woodchuck Corners. After school the 
Kid stood around watching them practice 
until Louis’ conscience pricked him and it 
was with relief that Louis watched the purple 
suit disappear down the railroad track. 

Early Saturday morning Louis and Fred 
with their teams were on the diamond down 
by the roalroad warming up for the game, 
when Louis saw the purple suit approaching. 
The Kid with a big bundle under his arm 
leaned on the fence and watched the prac- 
tice. Louis scowled. Why didn’t the Kid 
go on his errand instead of standing there 
holding the awkward bundle? It was game 
time and Louis suddenly realized that his 
left-fielder, Pinkie Harris, hadn’t showed up, 
so he called, “Hey, Kid, do they play ball 
at Woodchuck Corners? Get in at left field 


®From Tent Pegs by Paul F. Swarthout. Copyright 
1939. Used by permission of Abingdon-Cokesbury 
Press, publishers. 
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if you want to. We haven’t.an extra glove. 

You'll have to play barehanded.” 

Pete stood for a moment as if he didn’t 
quite catch the meaning of the words, then 
laid his bundle down carefully and went 
to his position. The third man up on the 
other side drove a long fly out into left- 
field. Louis looked at it anxiously. “There’s 
a three-bagger,” he thought. 

But, to his amazement, at the crack of the 
bat Pete Dawson whirled, ran back with the 
ball and caught it with bare hands over his 
left shoulder way out on the ash heap. The 
boys were impressed. What a lucky accident! 
Later when Pete came to bat, they were 
amused to see him bat cross-handed. Every- 
body knew that was not the way to bat a 
ball. Yet he Jet the bad balls go by. When 
he saw a pitch that suited him, he hit it 
just over the center-fielder’s head. The ball 
landed outside the park near the vinegar 
works, That was no accident. Nor was his 
fielding, as the teams soon discovered. The 
Kid was a natural ball player, a good fielder 
and a terrific hitter. 

“Hey, Pete,” said Louis after a while, 
“we're going to play the East Ends Thurs- 
day afternoon. You’re on the team. Come up 
to my house after the game this morning 
and talk over the line-up with Fred ana 
me.” 

“Where did you learn to play ball?” asked 
Fred, curiously. - 

“My Dad taught me. Ever hear of Skip 
Dawson of the Cougars?” They had. Every- 
one in the state knew of the great fielder. It 
was only a little before that he and his 
wife had lost their lives in a plane accident. 
“Well, after I was left alone, I came to 
live with my grandmother at Woodchuck 
Corners. She thought the school over here 
would be better than that at the Corners.” 

“Your Dad teach you to bat cross-handed, 
did he?” inquired Fred with sudden respect 
for that mode of batting. 

“No,” grinned Pete. “I do that just for 
fun when I don’t want to hit the ball too 
fare 

The boys soon discovered that this self- 
’ confident statement was true. As they left 
the grounds a little later, Louis reminded 
him, “You’ve forgotten your package. What’s 
the idea? Is it your laundry?” 

“No, Louis,” confided the Kid. “It’s my 
clothing.” 

“Your clothes?” 

“T was going to hitch hike.” 

“Hitch hike where?” 

“Oh, anywhere, just to get away from 
here.” Louis looked aghast. 

“To tell the truth,” confessed Pete, “I 
didn’t have a single friend in school until 
today.” 

BENEDICTION: Dear Father, as we now de- 
part, go with us in our everyday experi- 
ences. Especially help us to be kind to the 
new boys and girls in school. In thy name. 
Amen. 

RECESSIONAL TO CLAssEs (led by choir): 
“Eternal God, Whose Power Upholds” 


September 21 


Tueme: My Friend, the Teacher 
Processionat: “Almighty Lord, With One 
Accord” (from The Methodist Hymnal) 

Catt To WorsHIP: 


Verse Choir (low voices): “Then said 
they unto him, What shall we do, that 
we might work the works of God?” 

Verse Choir (high voices): “Jesus an- 
swered and said unto them, This is the 


work of God, that ye believe on him” 


whom he hath sent.” (John 6:28-29) 
Hymn: “Lord and Savior, True and Kind” 


Explanation (by a student before hymn 
July-August, 1941 
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is sung) : This hymn was written by Handley 
Carr Glyn Moule and was first published in 
1905 under the title, “Jesus, the Guide of 
Youth.” This prayer poem was composed for 
pupils in school asking God to help them 
make the most of their abilities in building 
the Kingdom of Love on earth. 


Worsuip Center (Have on the altar the 
picture of “Christ Teaching from a Boat” 
by Hofmann, which may be obtained from 
The Perry Pictures Company, Malden, 
Massachusetts. Student: In this picture we 
see Jesus teaching. He was a most popular 
teacher, for his lessons were simple and 
direct, yet full of poetic beauty as we find 
recorded in Matthew 13:31-33, 44-46 
(which should be read). 

ScRIPTURE: 


This letter which I shall read is the only 
personal letter of Paul’s which has been 
preserved. He was writing to Philemon, a 
friend of his at Colossae, and addressed it to 
Philemon, his wife Apphia, their son Achip- 
pus, and the other church members. Phile- 
mon was the leading Christian in Colossae 
and the church services were held at his 
home. . 

Paul wrote this letter in a most gracious 
manner (as he says in Colossians 4:6, “Let 
your speech be always with grace, seasoned 
with salt.”) Paul was disturbed because one 
of the men who had accepted Christianity in 
Paul’s home in Rome was a former slave of 
Philemon. Paul had learned to love and trust 
Onesimus as a brother. But he felt that, since 
Onesimus not only stole from his master but 
deserted him, that he should go back and 
redeem his wrongdoing. The law at that time 
decreed death for a runaway slave and a 
thief, and Onesimus was both. Paul and 


Onesimus felt that, as a Christian, Onesimus 
must do what was right, so Paul decided to 
write a letter to his friend, Philemon, hop- 
ing that he would receive Onesimus as a 
Christian brother instead of a criminal. This 
is what Paul wrote: (Read Philemon. The 
salutation of the letter is verses 1-7; the 
body of the letter is verses 8-21; and the 
complimentary closing is verses 22-25.) 
Prayer (by pupil): Dear Father, help us 
that we may have such confidence in our 
teachers this winter, even though they give 
us hard tasks to do, that we may do them 
diligently and cheerfully. Amen. 
Response: “O Hear This Our Prayer” 
Porm (repeated by a student): “A Student 
to a Scholar” (See page 17) 
Hymn: “O Young and Fearless Prophet” 
BENEDICTION (by verse choir) : Thy kingdom 
come. Thy will be done, as in heaven, so 
on earth. . . . But seek ye first his king- 
dom, and his righteousness; and all these 
things shall be added unto you. (Matthew 
6:10, 33) 
RECESSIONAL: “Rise Up, O Men of God” 


September 28 
THEME: It’s Fun—to Study 
PreLupDE: “Above the Hills of Time” (tune, 
Londonderry Air) 
Cat To Worsuip: Psalm 100:1-2 
Hymn: “We Would Be Building” 
ScRIPTURE AND PRAYER: 
Verse Choir (reads): Matthew 6:5-8 
Group (pray): Matthew 6:9-13 
Singing Choir (sing): “Threefold Amen” 
Worsuip CentER (Have on the altar the 
picture of “Christ and the Doctors” by 
J. M. F. H. Hofmann, which may be ob- 
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tained from The Pilgrim Press, 19 South 
LaSalle Street, Chicago, Illinois) : 


Student: This picture is one of the most 
popular ever painted. It represents Jesus at 
the winsome age of twelve talking earnestly 
with the learned men in Jerusalem. Jesus is 
anxious to learn all he can from these schol- 
ars before returning to the country village of 
Nazareth. Luke gives us no details but says 
that the boy was “found in the Temple 
among the doctors, both hearing them and 
asking them questions: and all that heard 
him were amazed at his understanding and 
answers.” (Luke 2:46-47) 


Hymn: “My Master Was a Worker” 
DRAMATIZATION: 


JoHn Mark Maxkes Goon 


ProLocue (by narrator, an intermediate 
boy): John Mark’s mother was a devout 
follower of Jesus and in her home the dis- 
ciples often held their meetings. One of these 
is described in Acts 12:11-17 which the Verse 
Choir will read at this time... . When John 
Mark’s Uncle Barnabas was planning to go 
with Saul on the first missionary journey, 
John Mark wanted to go along. They con- 
sented, and this is what happened. 

Scene I. At Perga in Pamphylia. 

Joun Marx: Uncle Barnabas, there is a 
ship sailing today for Palestine. May I go 
home to Jerusalem? ; 

Paut: A fine traveler you make! I objected 
to bringing such a young boy with us in the 
first place. 

Joun Mark: But sir, I have tried my best. 
{ didn’t complain once when I was seasick on 
the way from Seleucia to Cyprus. 

Pau: Yes, but lucky we were that Barna- 
bas had lived at Seleucia and had friends 
there who could look after you, so we could 
preach. 

BarnaBas: But Paul, do not be too hard 
on the lad. He was a good traveler across 
the island of Paphos. . 

Joun Mark: I did enjoy those long hikes 
through the groves of fig and olive trees. 
Wasn’t it a wonderful sight when we climbed 
that last big hill and caught a glimpse of 
the Sea at sunset? I’ll never forget the 
beauty! It was as if God had come out to 
greet us. 

Paut: You have the spirit, lad, for truly 
God was with us in that evil city of Paphos. 
He guided us to the residence of the Roman 
governor, Sergius Paulus. There our faith 
was put to the test, for the sorcerer, Elymas, 
did his best to keep the governor from hear- 
ing about the one true God. But with God’s 
help the governor believed. 

Joun Marx: Wasn’t it a wonderful mo- 
ment, Saul? I mean Paul. It’s hard to be- 
come accustomed to your Roman name. You 
were wise in using it at the governor’s resi- 
dence. 

Paut: Do you not thrill with the works of 
God, lad? How can you turn back? 

Joun Mark: But Paul, my spirit is will- 
ing to go with thee and Uncle Barnabas, 
but my feet! My sandals have already worn 
blisters until my feet are raw. And look 
ahead at those high Taurus Mountains! I 
could not walk another mile! 

Barnasas: [ think it will be best for him 
to go back to Jerusalem. This is his first trip 
away from his mother and he should not 
stay in this malaria infested coast city any 
longer. 

Joun Mark: I don’t mind the damp mists 
if only those mosquitoes would leave me 
alone. 

PauL: Peace be unto thee! And when 
you are older, and have more courage, we'll 
see you lad. (All exeunt.) 


Narrator (Reads Acts 13:4-13.) The sec- 
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ond scene takes place in Antioch. Paul and 
Barnabas are planning a second missionary 
journey. 


Scene II. After a Service of Worship in 
Antioch. 

Pau: What say you, Barnabas? “Let us 
go again and visit our brethren in every 
city where we have preached the word of the 
Lord, and see how they do.” (Acts 15:36) 

Barnabas: A good idea, Paul! We need 
to tell the younger churches about the great 
Jerusalem Conference and take them the ofh- 
cial letter. 

Pau: God has been speaking to me, urg- 
ing that I be on the way. Not only to revisit 
the churches where we were but to blaze a 


new trail on west and tell more people of 


Jesus. 

Joun Mark: May I go with you, Paul? I 
am older now and much more grown up. 

BarRNaABAs: Yes, we need a young man 
with us to fight the wild animals along the 
way, such as ih the deep gorge near the 
Cilician Gates. Remember, Paul, the rocky 
cliffs were so high- they shut out the sun- 
light! f 

Joun Mark: I shall do my best to help 
you. 

BarNABAS: Yes and on that Roman Road 
high on the plateau (over 4000 feet above sea 
level) we need a young man who will not 
be winded by the altitude. 

Pau: No! No, Barnabas, I will not take a 
quitter. John Mark left us at Pamphylia. 
He'll do it again and just when we need him 
most. 

BarnaBas: All right! If my nephew doesn’t 
go, neither will I. 

Paut: If that is the way you feel about it, 
T'll take Silas instead. 

BarnaBas: John Mark and I will sail for 


Cyprus to revisit the churches there. (All 

exeunt) 

Narrator (Reads Acts 15:36-40.) John 
Mark went with Barnabas and made a suc- 
cess, as we shall see. 

Scene III. In Timothy’s Home. After many 
years. 

MEsSENGER (hands letter to’ Timothy): I 
brought you a letter, sir. 

TrmotHy (look at letter): Ah, a letter 
from Rome! (opens and reads silently) Ah, 
listen to this, John Mark. A letter from Paul! 

Joun Marx: What news, Timothy? 

Timotuy: He wants me to come to Rome 
and bring you with me. He says for us to 
stop at Troy and bring his coat which he 
left there, also his books and papers. I'll 
read you a part of the letter (reads II 
Timothy 4:1, 2, 6-9, 11, 13, 21-22.) 

Joun Mark: At last, I have overcome my 
failure. Paul recognizes my success. But more 
important, God has given me the courage to 
overcome hardships. 

Timotuy: We must make haste to depart. 
(They exeunt.) . 

Prayer (by student: Dear Father, we thank 
thee for the example of Jesus who worked 
diligently and with joy. We thank thee for 
the story of John Mark who was afraid 
of the hard way but overcame defeat and 
failure by diligent effort and the zest to 
win. Help us, O Lord, to enter this school 
year with the desire for knowledge that we 
may learn more about thy work in the 
world. Amen. 

Hymn: “We Thank Thee, Lord” 

BENEDICTION: 

The fear of Jehovah is the beginning of 

wisdom; And the knowledge of the Holy 

One is understanding. (Proverbs 9:10) 


Senior and Young 
People's 


Departments 
By Henry David Gray* 


THEME FOR SEPTEMBER: Study—to Show 
Thyself 
Motion Pictures: See list in programs for 


Intermediate Department, p. 25. 


For the Leader 


Young people are bound schoolward in 
September. It may be the local high school, 
the exclusive prep school, the state univer- 
sity, the nearby business school, or a fine 
college. New experiences lie ahead for all. 
In making these experiences worth while, 
certain great Christian virtues are important. 
Students forget that they show themselves, 
their inner character, by the way in which 
they study, by their selection of courses, by 
their attitude in the classroom, by their 
actions in the library, and by the use to 
which they consecrate their time and energy. 
It is the aim of these four services to set 
wisdom, humility, truth, and stamina before 
the young people as qualities of life which 
ought to show themselves in Christian stu- 
dents. Not a little of the value of these 
services will lie in the way in which they 


*Secretary of Young People’s Work and Student 
Life, Division of Christian Education, Congregational 
Christian Churches, Boston, Massachusetts. 


grip the youth leader as he or she is coached 
by the department superintendent or other 
adult counselor. Choose your youth leaders 
with great care. 


September 7 


THEME: Study—to Show Wisdom 
PreLupE: “Allegretto,” Lemare 
Catt to Worsuip: Psalm 103: 1, 2 


‘Invocation: Lord of all the wondrous uni- 


verse, dwell within our hearts in newness 
of strength this day. Give wisdom to the 
foolish, strength to the weak, forgiveness 
to those who have done wrong, and quiet- 
ness to those who are troubled. Be thou 
our guide and stay. In Christ’s name. 
Amen. 

A Hymn oF ASPIRATION: 
Descend upon My Heart” 

Scripture: Psalm 1 (This can be read in 
unison effectively) 

PRAYER: 


Great Companion of all our earth-bound 
ways, teach us to trust thee in the unknown 
paths because we have found three trust- 
worthy along familiar ways. All about us 
is darkness, and the heavy present adds fear 
to the unknown future. Be thou with us. 
When life at school is too much with us 
with its perplexities, its new acquaintances, 
and new problems, stoop to our weakness 
and lend us thine aid. Teach us to trust 
three. Help us to take time to talk with thee. 

Lord of the vast arches of the sky, draw 
our hearts up through dark nights and gray 
dawns to the sunlight of thy presence. 
From the turmoil of a heedless, headstrong 
world turned to strife and_ selfishness, 
invite us to the peace and security of con- 
fidence in thee, 


“Spirit of God 
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As rush the springtime waters 
Tumbling to the sea, 

So move our restless spirits, 
Ever seeking thee. 


Accept us, in Christ’s name. Amen. 
LEADER’S TALK: 
Jack was a college graduate. He had 


specialized in physics, particularly in me- 
chanics and electricity. It was quite natural 
for Joan to ask his help when her desk-lamp 
failed to function. He had come to visit at 
just the right time! “Jack knows a lot about 
electric lights,” thought Joan. “He will fix 
it in a hurry; then we can go for a swim.” 
An hour later Jack was still busy with the 
lamp. He had taken it all apart, but could 
find nothing the matter with the switch, the 
socket connection, or the cord. It just would 
not work. The man next door happened in. 
He was a tradesman who had not graduated 
from high school, but he found the trouble 
in a jiffy. The plug behind the desk was 
disconnected. Jack had knowledge. He 
needed wisdom. 

“Common sense” is really very uncom- 
mon. It is the ability to make sense out of 
what we know, to put the facts together in 
a meaningful way. We can know a lot about 
geometry, English, history, or Spanish with- 
out having the wisdom of common sense. In 
one of his essays, Macaulay tells of a young 
man who assisted the maker of stained glass 
windows in Lincoln Cathedral in England. 
The master craftsman went away to study 
design, color, and symbolism in order to fill 
the last space with a perfect window. On 
returning he discovered that the apprentice 
had filled in the space with a window made 
out of the slivers of glass left over from 
the other windows. It, was the most beautiful 
window in the cathedral. High achievement 
calls us to make the most of every tiny sliver 
of knowledge we can get. It calls us to put 
these pieces in an order in which they make 
sense. The way in which you put in order 
the “pieces” of knowledge which you get in 
school or college shows whether or not you 
have wisdom. 


Hymn: “Purer Yet and Purer I Would Be 
in Mind” or “He Leadeth Me” 

Benepiction: Numbers 6: 24-26 

Postiupe: “Grand Cheeur.” Rogers 


September 14 


Tueme: Study—to Show Humility 
PreLupeE: “Intermezzo.” Rheinberger 
Catt To WorsHIP: 


The Lord is in his holy temple; 
Let all the earth keep silence before him. 


Invocation: Our Father God, at the begin- 
ning of our church school year, help us 
to pray aright. Teach us to do good deeds, 
to help others, and to grow more Christlike 
every day. In Christ’s name. Amen. 

Tue Lorpv’s PrAyeER (in unison) 

Hymn oF Pratse: “Jesus Calls Us” or 
“Father of Lights in Whom There Is No 
Shadow” 

Scripture: John 13:1-5, 12-17 

PRAYER: 

O God, we live in such narrow spheres that 
we would pray for wide horizons this day. 
Our little world set within thy vast universe 
sets limits to our vision. The small circle of 
our friendships confines us, and the near- 
sightedness of our planning keeps us small. 
O Lord, grant us wide horizons; to see 


beyond the boundaries of earth to the starry” 


heavens; to live in many friends instead of 
few; to look ahead of the months in which 
we live and match our actions to thy eternal 
purpose for our lives. 
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Our Father, grant us consecration. May 
we not be content to act consciously as thy 
servants, but may we so live that we shall 
ever unconsciously carry thy message to our 
fellow men. 

Grant us wisdom. Grant us courage. Grant 
us cleanness of heart, purity of life, keen- 
ness of insight, readiness of sympathy, and 
willingness to sacrifice for thy sake. 

In Christ’s name. Amen. 


LEADER’S TALK: 


In one of his letters the Apostle Paul says, 
“Do not think of yourselves more highly 
than you ought to think.” This is the secret 
of true humility. It is not talking as if you 
were a worm, like Uriah Heep in David 
Copperfield. It is not habitually telling others 
they are better than you are. It is not acting 
as if everyone else were right and you were 
wrong. True humility is an attitude of mind 
and heart which recognizes the Lordship of 
Christ, which has a right estimate of self, 
and which leads to friendly, cooperative, and 
constructive ‘Christian service. 

Jesus once gave us a perfect picture of 
what this means in life. He rose from the 
table at the Last Supper, laid aside his cloak, 
took a towel and basin, kneeled down, and 
washed the feet of his disciples. Ordinarily 
this was the work of a slave. Not one of the 
disciples appears to have been willing to 
wash the dirt of the road from the sandaled 
feet of fellow disciples. The Master himself 
gladly did what they had neglected to do. 

The story in John’s gospel tells us that 
Jesus’ action was prompted by true humility. 
Jesus knew that he was come from God, that 
God had given all power into his hands, and 
that he was going to the Father. Knowing 
that his ancestry was the highest and holiest 
possible, knowing that his present power was 
the most stupendous on earth, knowing that 
his future was secure and glorious, Jesus 
knelt down and did the work of a slave. If 
your ancestors came over in the Mayflower, 
if your social, political, or economic standing 
in the community gives you power, if your 
future as a doctor, teacher, or business man 
looks bright—how do you treat other young 
people? Is your fine ancestry, your high 
standing, or your bright future a cause for 
snobbery or a source of service? Jesus knew 
he had much in which to glory—more than 
any other person—yet it was he who kneeled 
down and washed the disciples’ feet. 

To be humble as he was humble, we need 
to trust God, to estimate ourselves honestly, 
and then to serve unselfishly. Every day at 
school we show whether or not we have this 
spirit within us. 


CLostnc Hymn: “Dear Lord and Father of 


Mankind” 
BENEDICTION: Psalm 19:14 
PostLupE: “Now in the Days of Youth” 


(played with zest) 


September 21 


THEME: Study—to Show Truth 
PRELUDE: “Largo,” Handel 
CaLL To WorRSHIP: 


Know ye not that ye are the temple of God 
And that the spirit of God dwelleth in you? 
For as many as are led by the spirit of God, 
They are the children of God. 


Invocation: (The young people may be 
called to prayer by motion of hands and 
bowing of head, without any formal an- 
nouncement in words.) 


Father in heaven, grant us thy blessing 
Be thou among us this day. 

Fill us with truth and guide us in serving. 
Grant us thy blessing, we pray. Amen. 


Hymn or Pratse: “For the Beauty of the 
Earth” or “How Firm a Foundation” 

Scripture: I John 1:5-9 

PRAYER: 


Eternal God, abide with us through sun- 
shine and shadow. Guide us through the busy 
week in all our work, our study, or our play. 
Lead us in the quiet still hours of night and 
fill our minds with thoughts of thee. Stab us 
awake when we are dull of conscience. Stir 
us to repent of the sins that make life dreary, 
dull, or depressing. Turn us from sloth, from 
littleness of heart, from thoughtlessness. 
from selfishness, and from greed. Awake us 
to the nobler, richer life wherein we are set 
free from our lesser selves. 

God of victorious souls in every age, help 
us to live victoriously. God of compassion, 
teach us thy loving-kindness, that we may 
show forth thy love in our lives. 

Breathe thy peace upon our troubled world. 
Still the tumult and the shouting of nations 
by the leadership of Christlike men and 
women. Quiet the discord and disharmony in 
our community by the influence of kind, 
eager, zealous Christian personalities. Renew 
a right spirit within us all. In Christ’s name. 
Amen. 

LEADER’s TALK: 

About 2500 years ago Confucius was the 
head of a great high school in China. No 
teacher in that ancient land was more skilled 
than he, more able to develop the best in his 
students. A lad in one of his classes failed to 
fulfil parental expectations and the father 
complained to Confucius. The wise teacher 
replied in words-which, literally translated, 
read, “No can carve rotten wood.” No school 
or college can make a man out of a fellow 
who is not eager to be a man, or make a 
woman out of a girl who is not eager to be a 
woman. 

Integrity is the first requirement of Christ- 
ian character. Study gives opportunity to seek 
truth. So do sports. Frequently the inner dis- 
honesty or truthfulness of a fellow shows up 
more clearly on a football field than it does 
in a classroom. One of America’s greatest 
sports writers said: 

“Tf all the codes of all the sports had to 
be boiled to one line, that one line couldn’t 
be anything but the Golden Rule—Do unto 
others- as you would have others do unto 
you.’ . That’s all that even the most com- 
plicated set of rules endeavors to insure. And 
the’ Golden Rule had a certain significant 
origin. 


(Continued on page 39) 
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Current Feature Films 


Abbott and Costello in the Navy 
(Univ.) Abbott and Costello, Dick Powell. 
Farce. A continuation of the antics begun 
in “Buck Privates,’ with comedians, the 
Andrews Sisters with their “boogie woogie” 
songs and slapstick aboard a U. S. battle- 
ship. . . . Continual wisecracking, mostly by 
the two comedians. Hence, only if you care 
for them. 

The Black Cat (Univ.) B. Crawford, 
Hugh Herbert, B. Rathbone, Gale Sonder- 
gaard. Mystery. Secret passages, intrigue, 
murder, as heirs wait to share fortune of 
eccentric old lady whose eerie house is 
haven for cats. . . . Suspense is effectively 
maintained, but atmosphere of horror so con- 
tinuous as to be revolting to most audiences. 
Sinister. 

Blood and Sand (Fox) John Carradine, 
Linda Darnell, Rita Hayworth, Nazimova, 
Tyrone Power. Drama, based on Ibanez novel 
about the rise, decline and fall of a Spanish 
bull fighter. . . . Story uses many romantic 
clichés, but it has feeling and a sense of 
cause and effect. Technicolor effective, sets 
elaborate and beautiful. Tense, spectacu- 
lar. ; 

Double Date (Univ.)’ Una Merkel, Peggy 
Moran, Edmond Lowe. Comedy. High school 
boy and girl join forces to circumvent ap- 
proaching marriage of his father to her aunt. 

. A trivial story, amateurishly done but 
pleasant enough in its way. 

The Flame of New Orleans (Univ.) 
Bruce Cabot, Marlene Dietrich, Theresa 
Harris, Roland Young. Comedy. Exploits of 
a heartless adventuress who poses as a 
“countess” just in from Europe to fleece 
wealthy susceptibles of old New Orleans. 

- Some excellent satire in characterization 
and event—but it is made unpleasant by 
unethical and risqué implications. For those 
adults who can take it in their stride, it may 
be discerning fun. Sophisticated. M 

The Great American Broadcast (Fox) 
Alice Faye, Jack Oakie, John Payne, Cesar 
Romero. Musical. A movie version of how 
meagre radio interest grew into an industry, 
with the Dempsey-Willard bout, numerous 
early “acts,” and.a romantic quadrangle as 
background. . . . Story is trite, and there are 
incongruities, but the tale manages to be 
lively, entertaining. ‘ 

*The Great Commandment (Fox) 
John Beal, Albert Dekker, Maurice Mosco- 
vitch. Drama. This is the first full-length 
feature of “Cathedral Films” to be dis- 
tributed by a major film company. Its story: 
a young Zealot seeks out Jesus, hoping to 
find him a military leader. Instead, is moved 
by message of love and forgiveness to re- 
turn home and practise it, despite protest 
by family and comrades. . . . While some- 
what stiffly directed and acted, film is re- 
markably simple and convincing, And the 
theme is decidedly worth while. Would be 
effective for use by churches. Deserving of 
support. 

The Great Swindle (Col.) Jack Holt. 
Melodrama. Insurance adjuster stumbles into 
myriad pitfalls before he solves arson case. 

. Talkative and tedious. 

I Wanted Wings (Par.) Wm. Holden, 
Veronica Lake, Ray Milland, Constance 
Moore, Wayne Morris. Melodrama. Three 
young air corps recruits go through all man- 
ner of complications as they seek to earn 


their “wings.” A rather sordid love story 
takes up considerable footage. . . . Follows 
an oft-used pattern in these films: the lad 


who makes a mistake, the comrade previous- 
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THESE estimates are prepared by 
Independent Filmscores, 4 private | 
reviewing service. | 

Bold-face letters indicate groups, | 
if any, to which a given film is 
likely to appeal. M—Mature Audi- 
ence; Y—Younger; C—Children. 
(It is understood that no full- 
length film is considered suitable 
for children under eight years of 
age.) 

Explanation of symbols preced- | 
ing certain titles: 
*_Outstanding for Family. 
j—Outstanding for Mature Audi- 
ence. 


ly shunned who sacrifices himself to save 
the other’s reputation, etc., etc. It is more 
tedious than usual in this film, whose chief 
excellence is its photography. Not enough 
flying shots to make up for the sordid spots. 

In Old Cheyenne (Rep.) “Gabby” 
Hayes, Roy Rogers. Western. Banker and 
gang frame homesteaders as outlaws until 
curious reporter arrives, learns the truth, 
wins the girl. . . . More stodgy than the 
average western. 

One Night in Lisbon (Par.) M. Carroll, 
John Loder, Fred MacMurray. Comedy. High- 
born English maiden is pursued, at varying 
paces, by American aviator and British off- 
cer. Plane jaunt with former is complicated 
by spies, war, rivals, etc. . . . Generous and 
obvious doses of “why we must want to help 
Britain.” Over-emphasis on risqué lines and 
situations plus tedious repetition makes it a 
film to be regretted. 

Reaching for the Sun (Par.) Eddie 
Bracken, Ellen Drew, Joel McCrea. Drama. 
Domesticity overtakes young woodsman down 
to Detroit to earn just enough to buy an 
outboard motor; he wades through dull rou- 
tine, layoffs, family cares before escaping 
to woods. . . . Disappointing in view of what 
it might have been as commentary on life 
around the assembly line. And what should 
have been honest sentiment descends some- 
how to silliness. A good intention wasted. 


Red Head (Mono.) Eric Blore, Johnny 
Downs, June Lang. Comedy. Spoiled young 
millionaire is reformed by marriage he had 
arranged to wheedle money from his family. 

. Artificial and amateurish. 

The Roar of the Press (Mono.) Wal- 
lace Ford, Jean Parker. Melodrama. On 
honeymoon, reporter stumbles into nest of 
foreign agents using pacifist group as front. 
. . . So amateurishly handled it probably 
will not discredit peacé groups, as might have 
been the case in a better film. This one 
simply inherits clichés from all newspaper 
films of the past. 

Saddlemates (Rep.) The Three Mesqui- 
teers. Western. Army pride and discipline 
make a poor showing when pitted against 
these scouts who keep silent but save the 
day. ... A western to please all true western 
fans. 

Seattergood Pulls the Strings (RKO) 
Guy Kibbee, Bobs Watson. Drama. Kindly 
philosopher of “American Magazine” fame 
helps small wanderer find his father; rights 
things for young couple. . . Decided im- 


_ Mystery. Weird goings-on 


KK KKK 


provement on first in this seriés. Rather im- 
possible ease with which problems are solved 
is more than compensated for by pleasant, 
homey atmosphere. M,Y,C 

Scotland Yard (Fox) Edmund Gwenn, 
Nancy Kelly, John Loder, Henry Wilcoxson. 
Melodrama. Face of notorious bank robber, 
mutilated at Dunkirk, is remade to resemble 
that of bank director for whom he is mis- 
taken. But German agents learn the decep- 
tion, involve him in plot. . . . Promise of 
first few scenes is unrealized through poor 
handling. Fair. 

Shadows on the Stairs (War.) Heather 
Angel, Paul Cavanagh, Frieda~ Inescourt. 
in a London 
boarding house, with three murders, a solu- 
tion—and an anti-climax. . . . Unimportant, 
but better than average of its kind. M.Y 

She Knew All the Answers (Col.) Joan 
Bennett, John Hubbard, Franchot Tone. 
Comedy. Incognito, she goes to work to prove 
she won't be so bad as the wife of the boss’s 
loafing partner—and she proves her point 
with a vengeance. .. . Manages to be utterly 
frivolous without stooping to the risqué. Al- 
though humor drags in certain scenes, film 
as a whole is good fun. 

Sieg im Westen (Official German ‘Sin 
Documentary of German push through Low 
Countries and Belgium, with portions de- 
claring the move a “defense measure,” with 
little opposition shown, and with “herror” 
carefully omitted. . . . Obviously designed to 
frighten potential’ enemies, will probably 
serve here only to arouse opposition to nazi 
program. An opportunity to study nazi 
propaganda technique. 

Sunny (RKO) Ray Bolger, John Car- 
roll, E. E. Horton, Anna Neagle, Helen 
Westley. Comedy, with music and dancing 
(tunes from the Jerome Kern musical). 
Romance of circus performer and wealthy 
young manufacturer, with Mardi Gras set- 
ting. oe Delightfully spontaneous, par- 
ticularly the dancing numbers and vaude- 
ville sequences. Tuneful, light, gay. M.Y 

Under Age (Col.) Alan Baxter, Nan 
Grey. Melodrama. Supposed “revelations” 
about racket using young girls as hostesses 
for gangster-controlled roadside tourist 
courts. . . . “Revelations” chiefly excuse for 
a sordid, overdone tale making the most of 
the “glamor” of the hostesses and the skirt- 
ing of the risqué in situation and speech. 
Unpalatable. 

The Voice in the Night (British film, 
distributed by Col.) Clive Brook, Derek 
Farr, Diana Wynyard. Melodrama, built 
around activities of a group of consecrated 
men and women in Germany who risk death 
or persecution by operating a hidden radio 
station which “tells the truth.” . . . Your 
interest will be held throughout, and there 
are admirable traits shown in those who 
dare all for their convictions. But the anti- 
nazi propaganda is weakened because the 
opposition is shown in so extreme, so hate- 
inspiring manner. Thrilling as melodrama, 
but, in the end, unconvincing as poe 


A Woman’s Face (MGM) Joan Craw- 
ford, M. Douglas, Osa Massen, Conrad 
Veidt. Melodrama. Flashbacks at trial of 
woman for murder reveal bitter warping of 
her nature by horrible facial scar, and her 
regeneration—with tragic aftermath—when 
operation has removed it. . . . Some parts 
rather unbelievable, but for the most part 
absorbing, suspense-filled. 
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Films for Church Use 


Evaluations by the Committee on Visual 
Education of the International Council 
of Religious Education 


The Child of Bethlehem—2 reels (22 
min.) 16 mm. Sound, Rental $6.00 ($12.00 
during Christmas season). Available from 
Master Films, 6260 Romaine St., Holly- 
wood, California, and Bell and Howell 
1801 Larchmont Ave., Chicago, Illinois. 


This is an interesting treatment of the 
life of Jesus from his birth through his 
twelfth year. It will no doubt be of interest 
to young and old in most church groups. 
It is well acted artd the quality of sound is 
quite satisfactory. The settings and costumes 
are well chosen. The handling of the story 
is traditional but does not emphasize the 
Messianic hope of the Jews as much as 
might be desired. 

In connection with the use of the picture 
it would be well to tell something of the 
background of life in Palestine, the prob- 
lems of the people and their need for a Mes- 
siah. A study guide for use with the film is 
available for 25c. 

Story treatment: Good 5 
Technical quality: Excellent 
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Introducing Mexico. 1 reel (14 min.) 16 
mm. Silent. Rental $2.00. 


The film begins with a short historical 
background of Mexico and then passes to 
shots which suggest the exports of the coun- 
try today by picturing the unloading of ships. 
The film then turns)-to the people of the 
country and shows children playing and at 
school, the place of the Catholic church in 
village life and a festival. Most of the fes- 
tival pictures are in color and these are the 
best part of the film, though they would be 

‘better for more close-ups. 

For use with juniors and up as background 
material on Mexico. 

Ratine: Content, Fair 
Technical Quality, Fair 

Available from Harmon Foundation Inc., 

140 Nassau Street, New York City. 


The Tie That Binds. 1 reel (15 min.) 16 
mm. Silent. Kodachrome. Rental $1.00. 


Photographed in natural color, this film 
portrays the activities and philosophy of the 
Lisle Fellowship in the Happy Valley region 
of upper New York state. In the camp fifty 
young people of various races and nation- 
alities and of varying religious and political 
points of view, live and work together during 
the summer months. The work includes not 
only taking care of the camp but also assist- 
ing in the projects of churches in the sur- 
rounding communities. The basic aims are 
to develop Christian leadership and a con- 
cept of a Christian world order. The film 
should be of particular interest to those of 
high school and college age. It is also avail- 
able for adults. Useful in mission study 
groups, for leadership training, and young 
people’s groups. 

Ratine: Content, Good 
Technical Quality, Good 

Available from Methodist Board of Mis- 

sions, 150 Fifth Avenue, New York, N.Y. 


Beginnings of an African Mission. 2 
reels (30 min.) 16-mm. Silent. Rental 
$2.50. 


July-August, 1941 


. and in young people’s meetings. 


UNMATCHED BRILLIANCE 
OUT MOST CONVENIENCE 


Project Your Religious Pictures 


CHALLENGER 
SCREEN 


The Challenger has Da-Lite’s specially proc- 
essed glass-beaded screen fabric, long famous 
for its superior light reflective qualities. This 
surface makes every picture (color film or 
black and white) brighter and clearer. Compact 
The Da-Lite Challenger and light in weight, the Challenger is easily 
carried and can be quickly set up. There are 

no separate parts to carry or forget. Screen, 
& Spring latch and raising the orto; case, and tripod are built as a single unit. Write 
case) te neem meh Square today for catalog describing the Challenger and 


tubing in both center rod of tripod and 


ae one of font Steen other Da-Lite Screens! 


DA-LITE SCREEN COMPANY, INC. 


Dept. 7 R.E., 2723 No. Crawford Ave., Chicago, III. 


on 
the 


Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


can be set up anywhere in 15 seconds. 
It is the only screen that can be ad- 
justed in height, merely by releasing 


The scenes are laid in a Baptist mission 
station but except for one title at the end, 
the film may be used interdenominationally. 
The first reel pictures the trip up the river 
of the incoming missionaries, while they 
watch from the deck and see within a village 
they visit. Native houses, the washing of 


. 
babies, the making of bread, the play of chil- ¢ New York's 
dren are shown. The second reel shows the \ : Friendliest Hotel 
setting up of a new mission station in a = 
primitive village, the making of brick, the 
building of the house, and other labor that WHERE YOUR COMFORT 
goes into such construction. There are some COMES FIRST 
scenes showing work being carried on in ; 
hehaished . Here at the Prince George 
the Imished station. f is guests enjoy the homey luxury 

For informational and discussion use with and seni ais seldom 
groups of high school age and up, in mission found Ve ee soe Hoes 
study and leadership training classes and in of 1,000 spacious, tastefully 

le’ oe furnished rooms, all with 
VEUnseRCOR eS eace es. bath. Five famous restaurants 
Rating: Content, Good and a cafeteria. Quiet, yet 

Technical Quality, Good Beaten Tesiecdtaaee 

= pi I . c “Te 

Available from Northern Baptist Conven- Geist ercrain a i 
] j Ey tes make the 
tion, 152 Madison Avenue, New York, N.Y. Ge orca New Works 


most outstanding hotel value. 
F Write for booklet P. 
Congo Seminary. 1 reel (15 min.) 16 mm. 


, i i 2.50 
Silent. Rental $1.25. ary i nap nee OS oe 


The picture shows how native pastors and 
their wives receive training that will help 


° 
them to be better Christian leaders when Pri nce 


they go back to their home villages. During 


their stay at the seminary, the pastor and George 


his family live in small, well-built houses, 
which they themselves learn to build. They l 
clear new land and make gardens, under t lote 

careful supervision, All this is in addition 14 EAST 28TH ST., NEW YORK 


to their school work and training in teach- Peonce tanga ones: 
ing. The wives also receive training. 


The scene pictured is located in a Baptist 
mission, but the work is typical. For use with 22 Years Serving the 
groups of high school age and up, in mis- Churches with the best in 


; 
; : es Religious and Educa- 
sion study and leadership training classes ean Pistares 


Write for free catalogue 


IDEAL PICTURES 


CORPORATION 
28 East 8th Street 2402 West 7th Street 
CHICAGO LOS ANGELES 


Ratine: Content, Good 
Technical Quality, Good 
Available from Northern Baptist Conven- 
tion, 152 Madison Avenue, New York, N.Y. 
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I's What's Happening “tl 


“ Dr. Emory Ross, general secretary of 
the Foreign Missions Conference of 
North America, has been appointed a mem- 
ber of the Advisory Board of Columbia’s 
“Church of the Air,” replacing the late Dr. 
Finis S. Idleman. 
“* Tue National Woman’s Christian Tem- 
perance Union announces the rules for 
the 1942 Mohn-Landis Contest for original 
manuscripts suitable for use in “speech 
contests.” The theme is: “The Value of 
Total Abstinence to a Life.” For complete 
rules, send postage to Landis Contest, Na- 
tional W.C.T.U., Evanston, [linois. 
“* Tue AMERICAN BrsteE Soctety is offer- 
ing, without charge, to churches through- 
out the country, electros for reproducing on 
church calendars the illustration “There Must 
Be No Blackout of the Bible.” The Society 
is engaged in raising an emergency fund 
with which to provide Scriptures to those 
countries usually supplied by foreign Bible 
Societies now encumbered by the war. About 
100,000 complete or partial Bibles have been 
shipped to war prisoners in German camps 
and other places in Europe. Requests for 
the electros may be sent to the American 
Bible Society, Bible House, Park Avenue 
and 57th Street, New York City. 


“ Unirep Cuina Retter, which coordinates 

the appeal of seven relief agencies in the 
China field, including the Church Committee 
for China Relief, is undertaking a cam- 
paign for $5,000,000. Funds received are ad- 
ministered through the established agencies, 
including the denominational agencies in- 
terested in foreign relief. 


Personal Notes 


2, 


* Dr. J. W. Owen will retire on June 30 

as Editor of Sunday School Publications, 
Church of the United Brethren in Christ, 
with the title of Editor Emeritus. Dr. Owen 
has given twenty-eight years of distinguished 
service to the editorial office, a longer period 
than that held by anybody else in the de- 
partment. He succeeded Bishop H. H. Fout, 
who was editor for twelve years before being 
elected Bishop, and who also is retiring at 
this time. 

Dr. J. Gordon Howard, Associate Editor, 
will succeed Dr. Owen as Editor-in-Chief, 
and Rev. O. O. Arnold will become Associate 
Editor. Dr. Arnold has served in the pastor- 
ate and has given special attention to rural 
and to adult work. 


** Miss Irene Smiru will begin service on 

July 1 as executive secretary of the Board 
of Christian Education of the Church of God. 
Miss Smith is a former public school teacher 
who has recently graduated in religious 
education from Oberlin College. She will give 
most of her time to field work. She succeeds 
Miss Anna E. Koglin who will continue as a 
member of the faculty of Anderson College 
and as writer of curriculum materials. 
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International Council Staff 
Happenings 


e? 


“* Dr. Roy G. Ross is planning to leave 

for Mexico on July 9 and spend the 
rest of the month in that country. He will 
attend the International Congress on Chris- 
tian Education of which he will be one of 
the presiding officers. He will be accom- 
panied by Mrs. Ross. Besides other engage- 
ments for the summer he will attend the 
meetings of the Committee on Winnipe- 
saukee Property, the Board of Trustees of the 
International Training School for Sunday 
School Leaders, and the 
Council Executives. He will also serve as 
chairman of the Inter-Council Staff Confer- 
ence at Lake, Geneva, Wisconsin, June 29- 
30. 


? 


“* Dr. Mary Atice Jones is to be in the 

Indiana State Convention, June 11-13. 
After attending the meeting of the Associa- 
tion of Council Executives at Lake Geneva 
June 29-30, she will go to Oakland, Cali- 
fornia, where she will participate in the 
program of the Association of Childhood 
Education. Following that she will have con- 
ferences with children’s workers in San 
Francisco, California, and Portland, Oregon, 
and will teach in a laboratory school at 
Seattle, Washington, July 19-29. She will 
attend the Family Camp at Lake Geneva, 
August 11-18. She will also attend the meet- 
ing of the Committee on Religious Educa- 
tion of Children at Montreat, North Caro- 
lina, September 17-23. 
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“* Mr. Orro MAYER completed in June a 

year’s part time service of teaching at 
the Presbyterian College of Christian Educa- 
tion in Chicago. He recently attended the 
meeting of the American Council on Educa- 


tion at Washington, as a representative of the « 


International Council. He also attended the 
annual meeting of the Religious Education 
Association, held at Oberlin, Ohio, as a 
member of the Board of Trustees of that 
Association. 


“* Mr. Harry C. Munro attended the 

Pacific Southwest United Christian 
Adult Conference, May 26-June 1. This was 
the first of a series of nine regional confer- 
ences in different sections of the country 
which last until the end of August. Most of 
these he will attend. He will also direct the 
Family Camp at Lake Geneva, August 11-18. 


“+ Mr. Ivan Gout was out of the office for 

nearly a month in April and May, be- 
cause of illness. He plans to attend the 
Christian Youth Council of North America 
at Estes Park, Colorado, June 23-28, and 
later a series of United Christian Youth 
Regional Conferences which will take him to 
all parts of the country throughout July 
and August. 


“* Mr. Joun Burns Ketcuam is counseling 

with the various state council executive 
committees, planning for the one-day con- 
ventions of the United Christian Education 
Advance to be held next April. 


Association of 


“ In May Mr. Herman J. Sweet partici- 

pated in a series of leadership con- 
ferences in Ohio. During the summer he 
will take part in leadership schools in South 
Dakota, St. Louis, Missouri, Wooster, Ohio, 
and Spruce Creek, Pennsylvania. 


Coming Events 


Meetings of Interest to Leaders 
in Christian Education 
JULY 


5-12 Pacific Southwest United Youth Re- 
gional Conference, Camp Sierra, 
California 

6-12 Western Great Lakes United Adult 
Regional Conference, Lake Wawa- 
see, Indiana 

7-18 Morris Summer Laboratory School, 
Morris, Minnesota 

9-13 Southern United Youth Regional Con- 
ference, Blue Ridge, North Caro- 


lina 

10-11 United Christian Rural Advance— 
Town and Country Pastors’ Confer- 
ences, Madison, Wisconsin 

16-20 International Congress on Christian 
Education, Mexico City, Mexico 

19-26 Northeastern United Adult Regional 
Conference, Northfield, Massachu- 
setts 

20-27 Rocky Mountain United Youth Con- 
ference, Geneva Glen, Colorado 

21-Aug. 1 Faribault Summer Laboratory 
School, Faribault, Minnesota 

28-Aug. 1 Missouri Council Officers’ Train- 

ing Camp, Lake of Ozarks 

3 Rocky Mountain United Adult 

Conference, Geneva Glen, Colorado 

28-Aug. 8 Cornell Summer School for Town 
and Country Ministers, Ithaca, New 
York 

28-Aug. 9 Western New York Summer School 
of Christian Education, Silver Lake 


28-Aug. 


AuGuUST 


3— 9 Upper Mississippi Valley United Adult 
Conference, Frontenac, Minnesota 

3-10 Ozarks United Adult Conference, Hol- 
lister, Missouri 

10-17 Northwest United Youth Conference, 
Silver Creek, Oregon 

11-18 Family Camp, Lake Geneva, Wiscon- 


sin 

18-30 Central United Youth Conference, 
Lake Geneva, Wisconsin 

19-20 National Disciples Negro Convention, 
Nashville, Tennessee 

19-24 Seventh Day Baptist General Confer- 
ence, Denver, Colorado 

20-24 Biennial Session, Woman’s Missionary 
Council, Colored Methodist Episco- 
pal Church, Birmingham, Alabama 

21-29 Bonclarken Workers’ Conference, As- 


sociate Reformed Presbyterian 
Church, Hendersonville, North Caro- 
lina 

SEPTEMBER 


10-14 National Baptist Convention, U.S.A., 
Inc., Cleveland, Ohio 

10-14 National Baptist Convention of Amer- 
ica, Shreveport, Louisiana 

13-14 State Laymen’s Convention, Newark, 

io 

16 Vermont State Council Meeting 

16 Annual Meeting, North Carolina 
Council of Churches 


(Continued on page 34) 
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Religious Education Week 
(Continued from page 8) 


1. Conference for Weekday Church School Leaders. Theme: 
“Weekday church schools for times like these,” “The home 
and weekday church school working together.” Address: 
“Religion in the Everyday Life of the Child.” 

2. Conference Concerning Parent Education. Theme: “Why 
parent education?” “How shall we begin?” or “How can 
parents’ groups be more effective?” Address: “How can We 
Achieve Christian Homes Today?” 

Fellowship Dinner: “The United Christian Education Advance in 
our community,” an address by an outstanding Christian 
education leader. 

Evening: An evening program may be developed according to 
needs and available leadership along one of the following lines: 
1. Age group eonferences and exhibits. Committee assembles 

material and resources suitable to different age groups. 
Experts discuss problems of these groups. 

2. Mass meeting of the community to face common tasks of 
Christian education. Theme: “The meaning of religion and 
religious education for today,” or “Growing Americans for 
Tomorrow’s World.” 

3. Recognition service for all Protestant teachers and officers. 

4. City-wide communion and consecration service for all church 
school teachers and weekday teachers, as held in New York 
City. 


Friday, October 3. Local Church and Community—De- 
nominational Night 

An excellent opportunity for denominational leaders to help their 

churches plan for the coming year, particularly to help churches 


know about and begin preparation for participation in their 
own denominational Advance programs. 


Saturday, October 4. Community—-Youth Night 


Fellowship supper for officers of all youth groups; city- or 
county-wide interdenominational youth council. 

Youth Mass Meeting. 

Special recreational evening—folk songs, folk games, etc., or 
drama presented by youth followed by the above. 


Sunday, October 5. Community—Culmination of the Week 
with appropriate consecration services and observance 
of World-wide Communion Sunday. 


Radio Suggestions: 


In order to make the community conscious of the influ- 
ence of religious education, arrange for a series of radio 
broadcasts. Secure the manual of suggestions from the 
International Council which suggests how spot announce- 
ments for the Week may be used and gives resource ma- 
terials for daily broadcasts.* If your community has regu- 
lar programs, ask the speakers to follow the themes sug- 
gested for Religious Education Week; if not, try to secure 
time and able speakers for such broadcasts. The theme is 
“Spiritual Foundations for Democracy: Growing Ameri- 
cans for Tomorrow’s World.” and includes material for 
each day on Religion and Our Philosophy of Life, Religion 
in the Home, The Church as a Supporting Fellowship, 
Religion’s Responsibility to the Community, Religion’s Re- 
sponsibility to the Nation, Religion’s Responsibility to 
the World, Growing Americans for Tomorrow’s World, and 
Spiritual Foundations for Democracy. 

Special fifteen-minute children’s programs, a young 
people’s program with youth choirs, adult round-table 
discussions—each program endeavoring to present what 


is being done in some field of religious education and 


* Available July 25, 25 cents each. 
July-August, 194] 


SOLD 


OVER 500,000 


yes, over half a million copies of 


THE BIBLE BOOK 
FOR GIRLS AND BOYS 


A Series of Eight Texts for 
Third-Grade Primaries and First-Year Juniors 


THE JUNIOR BIBLE 
WORKBOOKS 


A Series of Twelve Texts for Boys and Girls 
Nine to Eleven and Twelve Years of Age 


Pupil’s Workbooks, 20 cents each 
Accompanying Teachers’ Guides, 15 cents each 


Excuse us for bragging a bit! Numbers do not always 
tell the whole story, we know. The thing that really counts 
is success in the use of material. In this instance, leaders 
testify enthusiastically that their children are acquiring 
first-hand acquaintance with outstanding Old and New 
Testament characters. Tests. show that facts and ideas 
taught this way register surer in their minds, hearts and 
actions. The workbook method “works.” 


Send for descriptive literature and samples. 


THE PILGRIM PRESS 


19 S. LaSalle Street 
Chicago, Tl. 


14 Beacon Street 
Boston, Mass. 


urging participation in the church school program—may 
be planned. Free time will usually be contributed if inter- 
denominational programs meet the standards of radio 
broadcasts. 


What Some Communities Did Last Year 


Rochester, New York, planned an “Open Bible Institute,” 
featuring a fine exhibit. It included a Bible Assembly for 
three days during Religious Education Week, and a School 
of Christian Service and Enrichment which continued 
through the fall. The program of the Bible Assembly was: 


Tuesday Morning: Ministers’ meeting and tour of exhibits. 
Afternoon: Bible lecture series, sponsored by the Council of 
Church Women, followed by an informal tea. 
Evening: Dramatization. 
Wednesday Afternoon: Bible lecture series; Workshop, 
Plastic Arts in Bible Instruction.” 
Evening: Mass Meeting, “The Relevance of the Bible for Our Day.” 
Thursday Afternoon: Bible lecture series; Workshop. 
Evening: Youth supper, planned by Youth Council. 
Town and country supper: “How to Use the Bible in Town and 
Country Churches.” 
Oratorio and pageant: presented by combined choirs and groups 
of twelve churches. 


New York City planned a one-day conference for church 
workers and parents, with the following program: 


Morning: Weekday church school conference. 

Afternoon: 1:00-4:00. Family and parent education conference on 
cooperation between the pastor, the home, and the weekday school. 
4:00-6:00. Religious Drama Forums. 

Evening: 7:20-9:00. Church school departmental conferences, fol- 
lowed by Address, “The Task of the Christian Community in the 
Modern World,” 


“Use of 
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Where are the facts? 


Quarterly list of pamphlet materials giving 
information on various sides of current social 
issues. 


A. Civil Liberties, Religious and Educa- 
tional Freedom 


Civil Liberties and National Defense. New 
York, American Liberties Union, 170 Fifth 
Avenue, 1941. 16 p. Single copy free. 

Hicks, Hamitton et al. “Are Our School- 
books Dangerous?” Town Meeting, Bulletin 
of America’s Town Meeting of the Air, 6:3- 
33, May 5, 1941. New York, Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, Morningside Heights. $.10. 

Labor’s Civil Rights. New York, American 
Civil Liberties Union, 170 Fifth Avenue, 
April 1941. 12 p. Single copy free. 

A Statement of Principles on the Rights of 
Teachers. New York, American Committee 
for Democracy and Intellectual Freedom, 519 
West 121 Street, March 22, 1941. 3 p. Single 
copy free. 


B. Economic and Industrial Issues 


Brooks, Rosert R. R. National Labor 
Policy and Total Defense: Washington, D.C., 
American Council on Public Affairs, 2153 
Florida Avenue, 1941. 15 p. $.25. 

FRANKLIN, EstHER Cote. “Labor and De- 
fense.” Contemporary America, Vol. II. 
Washington, D.C., American Association of 
University Women, 1634 I Street N.W., 
March 1941, 24 p. $.15. Mimeographed. 

INSTITUTE FOR CoNnsuMER Epucation. De- 
fense and the Consumer. Public Affairs 
Pamphlets, No. 54. New York, Public Affairs 
Committee, Inc., 30 Rockefeller Plaza, 1941. 
32 p. $.10. 

Myers, JAmMes. Organized Labor and Con- 
sumer Co-operation. New York, Cooperative 
League, 167 West 12th Street, 1940. 40 p. 
$.15. 

Penrose E. F. et al. Studies in War Eco- 
nomics. Published in the United Kingdom, 
for International Labour Office, 1941. Dis- 
tributed by International Labour Office, 734 
Jackson Place, Washington. D.C., 199 p. 
$1.00. 

Starr, Marx. Workers’ Education Today. 
L.I.D. Pamphlet Series. New York, League 
for Industrial Democracy, 112 East 19th 
Street, 1941. 48 p. $.15. 

Srassen, Haroxp E., et al. “What Should 
Labor and Industry Contribute to National 
Defense?” Town Meeting, Bulletin of Ameri- 
ca’s Town Meeting of the Air, 6:3-30, March 
24, 1941. New York, Columbia University, 
Morningside Heights. $.10. 

Srewart, MAXxwELt S. America’s Factories. 
Public Affairs Pamphlets, No. 55. New York, 
Public Affairs Committee, Inc., 30 Rockefel- 
ler Plaza, 1941. 32 p. $.10. 


C. International Relations, Defense, 
War and Peace, Democracy 


Bisson, T.. A. Shadow Over Asia. The Rise 
of Militant Japan. Headline Books, No. 29. 
New York, Foreign Policy Association, 22 
East 38th Street, 1941. 96 p. $.25. 

Brinton, Howarp H. “Why Are Quakers 
Pacifists?” Pendle Hill Bulletin, No. 32. 
Wallingford, Pennsylvania, Pendle Hill, 
February 1941. 4 p. Single copy free. 
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China’s War and the U.S.A. A Movie Dis- 
cussion Guide. A Defense Digest. New York, 
American Association for Adult Education, 
60 East 42nd Street, 1941. 16 p. $.10. 

“Christian Citizenship and a New World 
Order.” Citizenship and Public Affairs, No. 7, 
April 1941. New York, Public Affairs Com- 
mittee, National Board of the Young Men’s 
Christian Association, 347 Madison Avenue. 
8 p. $.10. : 

“Conclusions and Recommendations of the 
Housing Committee of the Twentieth Century 
Fund.” Reprinted from Housing for Defense. 
New York, Twentieth Century Fund, 330 
West 42nd Street, 1940. 146 p. Single copy 
free. 

“The Conscientious Objector Under the 
Selective Training and Service Act of 1940.” 
Civilian Public Service. Washington, D.C., 
National Service Board for Religious Objec- 
tors, National Press Building, 1941. 14 p. 
$.05. 

“The Dangers to Democracy.” The Book- 
list, Vol. 37, Part Two. Chicago, American 
Library Association, 520 North Michigan 
Avenue, January 1, 1941. Single copy $.25. 

Discussing Your Defense. A Defense 
Digest. New York, American Association for 
Adult Education, 60 East 42nd Street, 1940. 
19 p. $.10. 

Functions and Activities. Washington, D.C., 
National Defense Advisory Commission, 1940. 
16 p. Single copy free. 

Graves, Harotp N., Jr. War on the Short 
Wave. Headline Books No. 30. New York, 
Foreign Policy Association, 22 East 38th 
Street, 1941. 64 p. $.25. 

A Just and Durable Peace. Data Material 
and Discussion Questions. New York, Federal 
Council of the Churches of Christ in America, 
297 Fourth Avenue, 1941. 64 p. $.10. 

LinpEMAN, Epuarp C. Upon What Does 
Peace Depend? New York, Carnegie Endow- 
ment for International Peace, 405 West 117th 
Street, 1941. 19 p. Single copy free. 

“A Report on the State of Your Nation.” 
Reprint from February and March 1941 
issues of McCall’s Magazine. Single copy 
free. 


D. Negro Welfare 


“The National Urban League’s Work in 
1940.” Extracts from the Thirtieth Annual 
Report of the National Urban League. New 
York, National Urban League, 1133 Broad- 
way, 1941. 14 p. Single copy free. 

The Negro and National Defense. New 
York, National Urban League, 1133 Broad- 
way, 1941. 16 p. Single copy free. 


E. The Liquor Problem; Health 


Brec, W. Roy. “Fifteen Thousand Young 
People.” Social Progress, 31:3-5, March 1941. 
Condensed from 1940 Allied Youth, Wash- 
ington, D.C. Philadelphia, Board of Christian 
Education, Presbyterian Church in the 
United States of America, 917 Witherspoon 
Building. $.10. 

Lauer, A. R. “The Effects of Alcohol on 
Automobile Driving.” The International Stu- 
dent of Liquor in Life Today, 38:139-43, 146, 
March 1941. Washington, D.C., 100 Mary- 
land Avenue N.E. $.15. 

New Plans of Medical Service. Examples 


of Organized Local Plans of Providing or 
Paying for Medical Service in the United 
States. New York, Bureau of Cooperative 
Medicine, 5 East 57th Street, 1940. 72 p. $.15. 

Rorem, C. Rurus. Non-Profit Hospital Ser- 
vice Plans. Chicago, American Hospital As- 
sociation, 18 East Division Street, 1940. $.50. 


F. Home, Church, Community 


Articles on the Family. Social Action, 
March 15, 1941. New York, Council for Social 
Action. of the Congregational Christian 
Churches, 289 Fourth Avenue. $.15. 

Articles on the Rural Church. Social Prog- 
ress, 31, April 1941. Philadelphia Board of 
Christian Education, Presbyterian Church in 
the United States of America, 917 Wither- 
spoon Building. $.10. 

CuaAse, Stuart. What the New Census 


Means. Public Affairs Pamphlet No. 56. New 


York, Public Affairs Committee, Inc., 30 
Rockefeller Plaza, 1941. 31 p. $.10. 

McCiusky, Howarp Y. “National En- 
couragement.” Community Councils in Ac- 
tion, 1:17-18, May 1941. New York, American 
Association for Adult Education, 60 East 
42nd Street. $.15 per copy. 


What’s Happening 
(Continued from page 32) 


17-23 Committee on Religious Education of 
Children, Montreat, North Carolina 

24-25 New York State Area Convention, 
Canandaigua 

25-26 New York State Area Convention, 
Wellsville 

29 Annual Ministers’ Retreat on Evangel- 
ism, Maryland-Delaware Council of 
Churches if 

29-30 New York State Area Convention, Ma- 
lone 


State and County Council 
Happenings 


“* PLANS are now under way for a joint 
executive committee of the Kansas 


‘Council of Religious Education and the 


Kansas Council of Churches, with the pur- 
pose of bringing about closer cooperation 
of the work in Kansas. Early in the year 
Rey. Myron T. Settle, since 1931 General 
Secretary of the Council of Christian Edu- 
cation, resigned his position. He is now 
acting pastor of the Community Church at 
Whitewater, Kansas. Rev. Max Wilcoxen, 
pastor of the Central Park Christian Church 
in Topeka, is giving part-time as acting 
executive of the Council. 
“* A MOST SIGNIFICANT conference on “The 
Cooperative Work of the Church” was 
held in Kansas City, Missouri, May 9, 10. 
This conference, which was held for the 
officers and staffs of all interdenominational 
state and city councils in the “Corn Belt 
Area,” was initiated by the Inter-Council 
Field Department. It was attended by 75 
persons from seven states. 
“* Earry in jgune the Franklin County, 
Pennsylvania Sunday School Association 
honored Professor Raymond G. Mowrey upon 
his completion of twenty years as ‘president 
of the County Council. Professor Mowrey is 
also county superintendent of schools. 


International Journal of Religious Education 


* Wow Rooks * * | 


-The Origins of the Bible. By Theodore 
Gerald Soares. New York, Harper and Broth- 
ers, 1941, 277 p. $2.50. 


Dr. Soares has performed an invaluable 
service in putting into clear and readable 
form the “gist” of modern Biblical scholar- 
ship on the historic processes out of which 
the Bible grew. From conflicting theories he 
has chosen those which seem to him most 
likely to be true, The imaginary dialogues 
with which he binds together his material 
make for vivid presentation. However, since 
the book lacks a bibliography or reading list 
of any kind containing further sources to 
which the reader may go, these interpolations 
are likely to be a source of difficulty to the 
uninitiate. On the whole the author has 
charted an agile and logical course through 
the welter of scholarly differences with which 
“Introductions” abound and has produced a 
delightful book which fills in timely fashion a 
very present need. 


- 


L. H. 


The Prophets and Their Times. By 
J. M. P. Smith. Revised Edition by William 
A. Irwin. Chicago, University of Chicago 
Press, 1941. 342 p. $2.50. 


This is a careful revision of a scholarly 
volume, made desirable by developments in 
archeological, historical, and religious fields 
during the last sixteen years, which have 
contributed considerably to the advance of 
Old Testament study. It seeks to show the 
place of the prophets, as spokesmen in their 
day, as they sought to deal with political 
‘and social problems of the established order 
of their times. For this reason, it provides 
a background of what was going on in the 
world about them in order to give deeper 
meaning to their messages. The revision has 
been most extensive in the presentations con- 
cerning Hosea and Ezekiel. Professor Irwin 
disgrees with the view which contends that 
the prophets were ecstatics. The book is 
particularly significant at this time when 
again authoritarianism threatens religious 
progress and one meets problems similar to 
those encountered by the prophets. 


W. E. D. 


What Is Christianity? By Charles Clay- 
ton Morrison. Chicago, Willett, Clark and 
Company. 324 p. $3.00. 


The lively debates set going in the halls 
and classrooms of Yale Divinity School by the 
Lyman Beecher Lectures of 1939 have spread 
far and wide as the published lectures have 
gained an ever-widening audience. Here is 
a book to challenge all types of Christian 
interpretation. It calls for a reorientation and 
reconstruction in Christian thought and ac- 
tion. The familiar definitions of Christianity 
are weighed and rejected for the thesis that 
Christianity is a movement within history the 
locus of which is the Christian community. 


No religious book in recent years has elicited © 


more thoughtful discussion and its effects are 
likely to be far reaching. 


HTS, 
July-August, 1941 


The Altar Hour. By Philip Henry Lotz, 
Ph.D. St. Louis, Missouri, Christian Board 
of Publication, 1941. 287 p. $2.00. 


Believing that to engage young people in 
vital and creative experiences of worship is 
an opportunity and responsibility of the 
church, the editor, with the assistance of 
other recognized leaders in religious educa- 
tion, presents in this volume fifty-two services 
of worship and interpretive meditations. He 
has organized splendidly the materials under 
four headings: modern paintings, immortal 
Scriptures, great hymns, and noble literature. 
The volume will prove a valuable resource 
book to those who are increasingly giving 
more thought to the preparation of services 
of worship for young people. It would be a 
significant addition to any church library. 


W. E. D. 


Women of the Bible. By H. V. Morton. 
New York, Dodd, Mead and Company, 1941. 
204 p. $2.00. 


In this volume, the author presents portrait 
studies of twenty-three women of the Bible. 
His years of travel in the Holy Land serve 
him in good stead, as he sketches rapidly his 
characterizations against backgrounds of the 
customs and habits of people at the time in 
the various countries. He gives new life and 
oftentimes different interpretations to these 
old stories. Suitable for study by young 
women’s classes or for individual reading. 


W. E. D. 


Remember April. Compiled by Margaret 
E. Burton. New York, Womans Press, 1941. 
56 p. $.75. 


What of immortality? Do those we no 
longer see still live? Brought together in this 
small volume are the answers to such queries 
by religious leaders, poets, and scientists— 
answers which have grown out of poignant 
experiences—answers which have given them 
courage. The book is beautifully prepared 
and carries through on a high note the as- 
surance that life is eternal. “Remember 
April .. . earth renews itself . . . all nature 
teaches that life never dies.” It is inexpensive 
and may appropriately be sent as a gift to 
one who may be facing such questions. 


Ww. E. D. 


A Grain of Wheat. A Dramatization of 
the Novel by Toyohiko Kagawa. By Dorothy 
Clarke Wilson. Walter H. Baker Company, 
Boston, 1940. $.50. Royalty, $10.00. 


Dr. Kagawa’s return to the United States 
gives new interest to this play based on his 
novel of the same title. The single setting is 
that of a poor Japanese home, and the theme 
concerns the attempt of a young Japanese 
man to raise the economic level of the people 
in his community, in spite of opposition. 
When he is conscripted and goes to war, his 
fiancée carries on his work and brings suc- 
cess to the project through her sacrificial 
spirit. As usual with Mrs. Wilson’s plays, the 
dramatization stresses spiritual values. It 
takes account of the limitations of amateur 


groups and should be easily presented. Three 
acts; six men, four women, one boy. 


How Shall I Say It? By Ross H. Stover. 
Philadelphia, Muhlenberg Press, 1941. 176 
p- $1.00. 


This is a guide book in cultivating the 
ability to speak forcefully in public. The 
author presents his teaching in concise, al- 
most outline form, with margin topics, which 
makes for rapid progress in study. Exercises 
and illustrations make this a helpful hand- 
book. It will prove valuable not only to 
ministers, but to other public speakers and 
to singers as well. 


Windows of Worship. Philadelphia, 
Christian Education Press, 1941. 383 p. $.60. 


This book carefully prepared by leaders 
of young people, is written in youth language 
and style and carries youth thoughts and 
ideals. One can start anytime and continue 
for 364 days. There are section headings 
such as, “My Bible,” “My School,” “First 
Things,” “My Church,” “God” and “Jesus.” 


Our Freedoms Series. By Chester S. 
Williams and John W. Studebaker. Fair 
Trial. 72 p. $.48. Liberty of the Press. 72 p. 
$.48. Religious Liberty. 72 p. $.48. Right of 
Free Speech. 84 p. $.48. The Rights We 
Defend. 72 p. $.48. Teaching Democracy. A 
Teachers’ Manual. 29 p. Evanston, Illinois, 
Row, Peterson and Company, 1940. 

A series of school readers on our civil 
liberties for use in high school or junior high 
school grades. The first volume, The Rights 
We Defend, is introductory, and the others 
are and will be on specific subjects, includ- 
ing one on Religious Liberty. 


The Rise of the Social Gospel in 
American Protestantism. By Charles How- 
ard Hopkins. 1865-1915. New Haven, Yale 
University Press, 1940. 352 p. $3.00. 


A history of the “social gospel’? movement 
in America going back to its earliest begin- 
nings at the close of the Civil War and car- 
ried to the period of World War I. This is 
a unit in the Yale Studies of Religious 
Education. 


Sermon Trails for Boys and Girls. By 
Carl S. Weist. New York, Harper, 1941. 161 
p- $1.50. 

Interesting children’s sermon talks. But 
the author insists on moralizing and thus 
doing much of the learner’s thinking for him. 


Leaders in Education. Edited by J. Mc- 
Keen Cattell, et al. Second Edition. New 
York, Science Press, 1941. 1134 p. $12.00. 

A biographical directory (second edition) 
covering different fields in education. The 
first edition, published nine years ago, con- 
tained 11,000 names; this one contains about 
17,500 names. 


The Youth Problem and the Educa- 
tion of the Catholic Girl. By Sister Aimee 
(Continued on page 39) 
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How One Church Improved Its Pro- 
gram. P. R. Hayward ...........- Sept. 14 
Mrs. Smith Takes Action. Margaret . 
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Superintendents I Have Known. J. 
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Not Forgetting the Super-Normal. 
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Reaching Young Adults’ Raymond 

NAS ic Sin Ia deh oo pSec an. 16 
Advance Is the Word in Christian 

Education. Harry C. Munro ....... ec. 17 
Another Milestone. Ivan M. Gould ....Nov. 17 
Architecture and Equipment 

Beauty in a Small Church .......... Sept. 13 
Decoration of Church School Rooms, 

The. Elbert M. Conover ............ Oct. 12 
Equipment for the Nursery and Kin- 
dergarten. Carolyn Edna Muller ...Apr. 8 
Are Weekday Church Schools the Solu- 
tion? Harrison S. Elliott .......... Nov. 8 
Art 
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“Christ Preaching,” Rembrandt .....Oct. 2 
“Evolution of the Book,” J. W. 
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Baker, Helen Cody. What’s in the 

@hristmas| “Basketey © 2c ome Dec. 6 
Bangham, Mary Dickerson. No Pleas- 

PY ye Ua So bagoe oaesor ddoE ae July 18 
Barclay, W. C. A One Hundred Per 

Cent Program in a Thirty Per 

Gent GiugCh ae ence ei cee lena Jan. 21 
Bartlett, Edward R. 

Christian Education Must Advance! ..Jan. 11 
PLAT ay Aeterna. ee Jan. 40 
Baxter, Edna M. Modern Versions and 

Arrangements of the Bible ........ Feb. 14 
Bean, Harriet R. “‘Half a Loaf” ...... Oct. 6 
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Becker, Margaret O. The Museum—a 
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Disturb” Sign. Elizabeth A. Jarratt.Oct. 11 
Bewell, Vanna Louise. A  Church- 

Family Christmas Party .......... Dec. 12 
Bible in Christian Education ........ Feb. 6 
Bible in Everyday Life, The. Samuel 
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Bible in the Home, The. Ralph 

Spaulding Cushman .............. Feb. 12 
Bible Workshop, A. We Could Try 

RAO Gian weer ae eet a ia Dec. 19 
Bibles Build Attendance; Bibles for 

the Blind; Bibles for Other Lands; 

Bibles for the Sick; Bibles in Other 

Languages. We Could Try That ....Feb. 20 
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Birrel, Marcus J. A Community Christ- 


mas: Paveanigmee, .-...- essen os Dec. 7 
Bits of Many Things. Mrs. R. W. 
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Book Reviews 
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Know About the Bible? ............ Feb. 6 
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Boyd, C. A. Interpretation -of ‘‘Ma- 

donna Adoring the Child” ........ Dec. 2 
Burkhart, Roy A. When Children Join 
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C 
Case for the Weekday Church School, 
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Chancel Cross Dedication. We Could 
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Child Is Born, A. Rachel Smith ...... Noy. 22 
Children’s Day Program, A. We Could 

fing) QUES 55005. -: ae PeOR er Ieee: Apr. 21 
Children’s Work (See also Vacation : 

Church Schools, Weekday Re- 
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Methods) 

Better Take Down Your ‘Do Not 

Disturb” Sign. Elizabeth A. Jarratt .Oct. 11 

Boys’ Friend, The. Helen Crane 
IWiebere-cemernrins -.. ..- 262 «elena ss May 20 
Children’s Day Program, A. We 

Gonder aye eaiee- -...-- =. scence Apr. 21 
Equipment for the Nursery and Kin- 

dergarten. Carolyn Edna Muller ...Apr. 8 
Purposeful Activity. or Glorified 

Busy-Work? Grace W. McGavran...Jan. 10 
Quiz Program for Juniors, A. Eliza- 

beth Williams Sudlow ........... July 10 
We Would See Jesus. Children’s Day 

Program. Mary Viola Roberts ....May 20 
What Do We Want Our Children to 

Know About the Bible? W. C. 

BOWEE ae eatteeetal «\-.0:- 0S «sie eja aan Feb. 6 
When Children Join the Church. 

ROY Ay PBULRNAEEMEs «05.02 cline ss Jan. 18 


Worship Programs for Juniors .. 


.-Each issue 


Worship Programs for Primaries ..Each issue 
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Christian Education Must Advance! 
Edward R. Bartlett 
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Christian Family Week .............. Apr 
Christian Family Week. C. W. Long- 
PEO Getae ss 5 cone Sept. 
Christian View of Marriage, A. L. 
HOSTCE WIOOIREEEECNs - 665d ose ne May 
Christmas Service for Intermediates. i 
CPE RCRCHEMEEEEET = «0 0. 55.0 cin sate «. Dec 
Church, Fred W. 
Psalm of Praise for a Sabbath Eve- 
DUDS Bene CeCe: ++ os asia bide tei 5 July 
Psalm of Trust in a Difficult Day ...Mar. 
Church-Family Christmas Party, A. 
Vanna Louise Bewell .......52555% Dec. 
Church Music. We Could Try That ..Sept: 
Church’s Responsibility for Better 
Marriages, The. Edwin T. Dahl- 
DET eas clea eee > ss os v. Wide sloea May 
Class in Worship, A. We Could Try 
AUIS BASS - COE Dae Oct 


Coe, George A. What Sort of Religion?. Nov. 
Coming of Light and- Peace, The. 


Martha Bayly Shannon ............ Oct. 
Community Christmas Pageant, A. 

Moarcns Jo Bittebiein 8 os. 6. 50 scalars Dec. 
Conover, Elbert M. The Decoration of 

Church School Rooms ............. Oct 


Consecration Service for the Officers 
and Teachers of the Church School. Sept. 
Cooperative Work 
Advance Is the Word in Christian 


Education. Harry C. Munro ........ Dec. 
Christian Education Must Advance! 
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Community Christmas Pageant, A. 

Pn OO Aa ce ea Dec 
County Library, A. We Could Try 
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Month Page 


Does the Church School Make a 
Difference? Martha DuBerry »..... Sept. 8 
Next Steps in Community Coordina- : 
tion. Frank M. McKibben .......... Oct. 9g 
Religious Education Week. Local 
Church Observance; Community 
Observance. J. B. Ketcham ......- July 6 
Teaching Religion in a Democracy ...Nov. 6 


Two Church Schools Unite. We 


Could Try That Panels dee te ee July 16 
County Library, A:) We Could Try 

That os os ee vie Sesiares ate ~ oly areeeae Sie une 12 
Current, Feature Fils: 8. cst cee Jan.-July 
Current Film Estimates ............ Sept.-Dec 
Cushman, Ralph Spaulding. The Bible 

inithe Home csc Ase ea diees meine Feb. 12 

D 

Dahlberg, Edwin T. The Church’s Re- 

sponsibility for Better Marriages ....May 14 
Davis, Helen Kromer. The Living Lan- - 

CELE fice = ode sens ss tee ere June 14 
Decoration of Church School Rooms, 

The. Elbert M. Conover ......-..«-. Oct. 12 
Dedicate Your Home. We Could Try 

BET At tie eiele = «ov ng wotelere ai aisles emia May 19 
Democracy Looks to the Family. Kath- 

arine \P.) Lenrdot?)3- ss aes Seta May 6 
Directors of Religious Education (See 

Administration) 
Discipline of Spiritual Living, The. 

Roy Mc@orkel 22.5.5 seesaeee =n June 6 
Does the Church School Make a 

Difference? Martha DuBerry ....... Sept. 8 
Dramatics (See also Special Observ- 

ances) 

Boy’s Friend, The. Helen Crane 
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What Sort of Religion? George A. 

Oe RGD SIR SDO OEP En OTC CR Nov. 13 
What's Happening qyat gain canopemeieute Each issue 
What's in the Christmas Basket? Helen 

D CodymiBaken, Vaecccn. ole seer cece Dec. 6 
When Children Join the Church. Roy 

A. Burkhart 2205. Sco. 5 esa. eine ste ote Jan. 18 
Why Go to Summer School? Nina 

Nelson’. 300s oe ccanecctcesssveccuies Apr. 6 
Why They Used Their Library. Frank 

MPC Sonn binGae nUROOoaL Ache: Oct. 16 
Widber, Mildred C, Summer Service 

Needs’ Youth”... 2.0... 0s.seceeunere Apr. 12 
Winchester, Margaret. Mrs. Smith 

Takes Action’ “3.022. 2s00 cue sume sae Jan. 20 
Wolcott, Dorothea K. Planning for 

Vacation Church School ..........+- Jan. 6 
Wood, Leland Foster. A Christian View 

Of Marriage... sca cteeh re sense nena s May 10 
Ten Commandments for Young Chil- 

GLEN ice Joh cine enaneceviecucnannes May 2 

Worship (See also Worship Index, each 

issue) 

Class: in» Worship, VA® ¢:<<isia's se eadastete Oct. 14 
Worship Programs for Primaries, 

Juniors, Intermediates, and Seniors 

and Young People .............. Each issue 
Worship at Country Altars. Anna 

Laura Gebhard (2.0 y..iviewveeeee rs ] uly 11 
Wright, C. Melville. Finally— ......... pr. 40 

Meditations, sos svicweevacisidicicep tases Apr. 5 
4 
Yard, James M. Race—What Do You 

Mean: byRAace? Gikcian tava testeu ne Apr. 14 

Young People’s Work 
Another Milestone. Ivan M. Gould ...Nov. 17 
Christmas Service for Intermediates. 

Cy Lie ECKErt) Swiss Cie Ses asian’ Dec. 11 
Discipline of we nase Living, The. 

Roy ‘McCorkel .. i.e. sn 0s0ne ceeee June 6 
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Month Page 
Facing Youth Problems. R. Stanley 


SGU GN Seca eG CHEDEDC CG oSeonSeon June 8 
“Half a Loaf.” Harriet R. Bean ...... Oct. 6 
Living Lantern, The. A Pageant 

for Youth. Helen Kromer Davis ....June 14 


Local Church and Men of Draft Age, 


The. Richard M. Fagley*........... Jan. 14 
Music and Youth. We Could Try 
UNS osncondoopdodooass apo ododaoD Dec. 19 
Reaching Young Adults. Raymond 
iis WAN) Chacon dobodde sob gomabupone Jan. 16 
Speakers by Transcription. We Could 
dhs DE Se oos sdsipouenme a OoeOOON July 16 
Summer Service Needs Youth. Mil- 
xed \GWadbexriiyecemicreics\e/aicleleieteisis Apr. 12 
What Are Their Needs? We Could 
1bty SE somecepioscscssauecoosan Jan. 13 
Worship Programs for Seniors and 
POUIpMRCODION avin isiellein ere i Each issue 
Youth Write and Present a Play. 
Wer Gould Try "That o0520. 2.0: Noy. 20 
Youth Budget Plan. We Could Try 
TAPES ulna Sgpodpeco déiaay sons oome July 16 
Youth Write and Present a Play. We 
Gouldieiiya TP hatecmiee wer cise Noy. 20 


New Books 
(Continued from page 35) 


Ely. Washington, D.C., The Catholic Uni- 
versity of America Press, 1941. 


A research study of the social, economic 
status of Catholic girls graduating from 
Catholic high schools, but not planning to 
attend college. On the basis of the findings, 
the investigator recommends needed changes 
in curricula for Catholic high school girls for 
the improvement of the situation, 


Books Received 


BackcaMMoNn, by Millard Hopper. A. S. 
Barnes. $1.00. A comprehensive, yet simpli- 
fied manual presenting a new approach to 
backgammon, one of the oldest of games. 
Good both for the individual interested in 
this game of strategy, and for the game room 
of club or association. 

* Bright Mipnicut, by Trumbull Reed. 
Spies eh Board of Christian Education. 

1.50. 

Camp CouNsELor’s APPLICATION, by 
Charles E. Hendry. Single copy $.10; 12 
copies, $.60; 50 copies $2.00. A blank form 
developed for experimental use by the Co- 
operative Committee for the Study of Camp 
Counselors. It is a very complete form, in- 
tended for use in boys’ camps, and asks for 
information on the prospective counsellor’s 
experience in camp activities, his personality, 
social and educational outlook and judg- 
ments. 

CarEER CoAcH, by Earl Schenck. West- 
minster. $1.50. 

* Anp GREAT SHALL BE YouR REWARD: 
The Origins of Christian Views of Salvation, 
eee S. Minear. Yale University Press. 

* 101 Prayers ror Peace, by G. A. Cleve- 
land Shrigley. Westminster. $1.00. 

* PARENTHOOD IN A Democracy, by Mar- 
garet Lighty and Leroy E. Bowman. Parents’ 
Institute. 

* PastorAL PsycHotocy, Revised Edition, 
by Karl Ruf Stolz. Abingdon-Cokesbury. 
$2.50. 


PepiaTric BrsLiocRApHy, by A. Graeme 
Mitchell. Society for Research in Child De- 
velopment, National Research Council. $.75. 

PropHetic Patriotism, by Carter Helm 
Jones. Broadman Press. $1.00. 

{7 THE PropHets AND THEIR Times, by J. 
“thee Smith. University of Chicago .Press. 


*To be reviewed. 
+ Reviewed in this issue, 


July-August, 1941 


. 


REALIty IN Reticion, by R. Ames Mont- 
gomery. Revell. $1.50. 

tj REMEMBER ApRIL, by Margaret E. Bur- 
ton. Womans Press. $.75. 

THis War We Wace, by Herbert Mor- 
rison et al. Emerson Books. $1.00. 

* THE TRAIL RANGERS’ MANUAL. Religious 
Education Council of Canada. $1.25. 

y WHat Is CurtstiAnity? by Charles 
Clayton Morrison. Willett, Clark and Com- 
pany. $3.00. 

{WOMEN OF THE BIBLE, by H. V. Morton. 
Dodd, Mead and Company. $2.00. 


Senior and Young People’s 
Departments 


(Continued from page 29) 


“Tt was first given the world in the Sermon 
on the Mount. Thus a sports writer .. . is 
really one with those who seek to carry the 
same general message to all... . 

“Something more than just natural fan- 
reaction to a great play thrills deep inside 
him when he sees a thing such as I saw in 
the Tulane-Louisiana State University foot- 
ball game in New Orleans. .. . Here was an 
all-important football game, with a Sugar 
Bowl bid hanging exactly in the balance with 
not only national fame, but an assured cash 
prize of $75,000 waiting for the victor. At 
this terrific contest’s veriest climax, with the 
score tied, time running desperately shorter, 
and the home team, which was Tulane, seem- 
ingly fading in strength, a big Tulane end 
made a miraculous catch of at least a 60- 
yard forward pass right on the goal line in a 
far corner of the field. 

“The pass was so long, and so completely 
unexpected from the manner in which the 
play developed that not only the opposing 
players but even the officials and the great 
throng of wildly excited spectators were 
caught flat-footed. . . . But in the midst of 
the terrific burst of cheering that followed 
this spectacular climax, this dramatic $75,000 
touchdown, the big Tulane player was seen 
walking back from the end zone into which 
his momentum had carried him, and as the 
officials came running up, he marked a spot 
on the sideline about two yards from the 
goal line and said to the referee, ‘I think I 
went out about here, sir.’ 

“Are you sure?’ the referee asked. ‘The 
play looked all right to me.’ 

“How did it look to you?’ the referee 
asked the field judge. 

“Frankly, I missed it,’ the field judge 
replied. ‘I was over on the other side line 
too far up the field.’ 

“*There was no question at all about my 
stepping out,’ said the player. “The only 
question is where. I know my next stride took 
me over the goal line, so I think it must have 
been about here.’ 

“<Q. K.,’ said the referee, ‘if that’s the way 
you want it.’ 

“*That’s not the way I want it,’ the player 
quietly replied, ‘but that’s the way it was.’ ”* 

The Tulane end showed that truth was part 
of his inmost soul. Out of such sturdy oak 
could be carved the full stature of Christian 
manhood. He was true. 


CLosinc Hymn: “I Would Be True” 

BENEDICTION: 

Now, unto him who is able to keep you from 
falling 

And to direct you in the paths of truth, 

Be glory, honor, dominion, and power 

World without end. Amen. 


PostiupE: “I Would Be True” 


1 Bill Cunningham, reported in Youth Leaders Digest, 
December 1940. 


September 28 


THEME: Study—-to Show Stamina 

PRELUDE: “Invocation,” Dubois 

Catt To Worsuip: Psalm 27:1 

Invocation: O God of clean rain and mighty 
wind, of glowing sunshine, and of pure 
white snow, make us clean, make us strong, 
make us radiant, make us pure. In Christ’s 
name. 

Tue Lorp’s PRAYER (in unison) 

Hymn or Pralse; “For the Beauty of the 
Earth” or “Come Thou Almighty King” 

Scripture: Acts 4:13-20 

PRAYER: 


Eternal God, we meet to worship thee in a 
needful hour. Conscious of the distress of 
men and the conflict of interests in many 
lands, we come to dedicate ourselves to the 
task of building a more Christian world. 

God of all loving-kindness, help us to be 
kind. Forgive us for the harsh and unkind 
things we say about others’ clothes, others’ 
manners, and others’ acts. We forget, Lord, 
how to understand because we are in a hurry 
or because we do not put ourselves in others’ 
places. Forgive us, Father of mercies, lead 
us in the way of kindness. 

O Thou, who by thy strength hast sustained 
men and women through strenuous lives to 
victorious deaths, help us to be strong. For- 
give us when we are so weak as to follow 
the crowd unthinkingly, so puny of will as to 
let bad habits imprison our lives, so vacillat- 
ing as to be undependable, or so mean as to 
be disloyal to our friends. O God, teach us 
how to overcome our weaknesses in fellow- 
ship with true comrades and with thee. 

O Thou, who gave us the:great example of 
service to men, help us to serve our fellows. 
Forgive every selfish act, every needless waste 
of time, talent, or money. Consecrate us to 
the building of a new and better life within 
our own souls, as we dedicate ourselves to 
the building of a better world. In Christ’s 
name. Amen. 


LEADER’S TALK: 


Treland is famous for linen. Two qualities 
distinguish fine linen from poor linen; it 
must be good to look upon and it must wear 
well. In linen or in life these are two tests of 
quality. 

Linen that is good to look upon is made 
by skill at the loom. As the shuttle plies back 
and forth, back and forth across the loom, 
the pattern is woven. The more skilful our 
personal relationships, the lovelier the life we 
weave! 

Linen that will wear well is made by using 
strong, enduring, vertical threads. Across 
these the shuttle is cast. The shuttle weaves 
the pattern, but the first vertical threads, 
called the stamina, determine the strength of 
the cloth. 

Stamina is the power to endure to the end. 
It is the quality revealed in Jesus when, on 
the cross, he refused to accept drugs and 
kept clear-headed to the last. It is the soul- 
stuff revealed in him as he hiked the hills of 
Galilee or walked the streets of Judea, 
preaching, teaching, and healing. Tiring 
journeys found him tireless. In him hard 
tasks met their master. He “had what it 
takes.” He had stamina. 

Stamina is the will to see things through. 
A life that is good to look upon needs skill 
in human relationships. A life that will 
endure needs stamina. 

Hymn: “Living for Jesus” or “O Jesus I 
Have Promised” 

BENEDICTION: The Lord of life dwell in our 
hearts by faith, that we, being upheld by 
him, may evermore live pure, gracious, and 
courageous lives. Amen. 
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The Journal this Month 


Mr. KETCHAM has just received a 
letter from Australia asking for help 
in observing Religious Education 
Week. Probably no one knows more 
than he about various types of observ- 
ance, and in this issue he has collated 
a wide range of useful suggestions. 

Miss Plummer’s description of train- 
ing leaders for weekday church schools 
through service on the job relates a 
highly significant experiment. Perhaps 
this is the solution to the growing 


inally m. 


need for trained teachers due to new 
demands for weekday church schools. 

The May special number on the 
Christian Family has been enthusi- 
astically received. To show that we do 
not intend to drop the subject with 
this splurge, there is a report herein 
of an interesting experiment in family 
education carried on by one minister. 

The play “No Pleasant Bread” is 
well worth reading even by those who 
are not able to produce it. It ap- 
proaches the problem of race from the 
“inside.” 


One of Us 


THE ASSISTANT 
EDITOR of the 
Journal edged in- © 
to religious jour- 
nalism in a slow 
but inevitable sort 
of way. In the first 
place her more re- 
spectable grades 
in school and col- 
lege were always 
in “English.” In 
the second place, she was the daughter 
of an eminent Texas Methodist lay- 
man and relative to any number of 
preachers. She began her career as a 
humble secretary in the editorial offices 
of the Methodist Board in Nashville. 
Shortly she was acting as “reader” 
and contributor on some of the story 
papers. After taking a year off for 
graduate work in religious education 
at Yale University, she returned to 
Nashville to be editor of several 
periodicals in the children’s field and 
writer of some of the lesson courses. 

After supervising a cycle of lesson 
courses and ringing the changes on 
fiction and pictures for children, she 
found this work begin to pall, and 
departed once more for the exciting 
life of New Haven. As Assistant in the 
Department of Religious Education at 
the Divinity School she helped Dean 
Weigle keep track of his complex or- 
ganizational responsibilities, graded 
themes and examinations in various 
abstruse subjects, and served as critic 
and literary adviser to graduate stu- 
dents preparing M.A. and Ph.D. dis- 


LILLIAN WILLIAMS 


sertations. Her chief claim to fame 
while in New Haven. however, was that 
she drove a baby Austin automobile, 
which excited unlimited enthusiasm on 
the part of faculty and students alike. 

Miss Williams came to the Inter- 
national Council in 1936 and worked 
for one year in the Department of 
Adult Work. Then she started work on 
the Journal, acting as Advertising Man- 
ager as well as Assistant Editor. She 
has sponsored a popularization of its 
style and make-up which may have 
been noticed. 

Whenever she can get a new audi- 
ence together she likes to tell about 
her travels. These consist chiefly of a 
trip to Mexico and one to England 
which she toured quite alone, except 
for visiting persons en route. Usually 
her vacations consist in visiting her 
numerous family in Texas. 

She finds a number of interests to 
occupy her free time. For a while she 
was on the Central Committee of the 
Wesleyan Service Guild, editing its 
bulletin, and is an active member of a 
local unit. This past year she has been 
corresponding secretary for the Chi- 
cago A.A.U.W., has taken a course in 
the history of art at the Institute, and 
has acted as superintendent of a junior 
department in a church. Other eve- 
nings not engaged for concerts or 
plays have been spent in writing junior 
lesson materials. 

Since this is June it is legitimate to 
picture her at this moment walking 
down Wabash Street eating an ice 
cream cone. 


The August worship programs ap- 
peared in the June number; the Sep- 
tember programs are included herein. 
Be sure to save this JouRNAL for such 
later use. In September there will be 
new worship program writers for all 
departments, That number will contain 
a consecration service for all church 
workers, an exciting play, and many 
other interesting features. 


Brevities 


OF oveER 800 recent cancellations of 
auto liability policies, more than one- 
third were cancelled on account of 
“liquor” and 75 per cent of rejections 
of applications are for the same cause. 
. . . A layman interested in studying 
good Sunday schools made a six hun- 
dred mile auto trip just to visit a cer- 
tain school that had been recommended 
to him. . . . In Massachusetts in the 
seventeenth century the Puritans im- 
prisoned 64 Quakers, banished 40, 
publicly whipped 40, branded one with 
a hot iron, cut the ears off of three and 
put four to death. 


The Cover Picture 


THE STATUE used on the cover of 
this issue is the work of the eminent 
Negro sculptress, Augusta Savage. It 
was for two years on exhibit at the 
New York World’s Fair, as a fulfill- 
ment of Miss Savage’s commission to 
do “an heroic group of sculpture, 
symbolic of the Negro’s contribution to 
American culture in the field of music 
and song.” 

The statue represents a singing choir 
upheld by the hand of God. The figure 
kneeling symbolizes the race’s present- 
ing its contribution to America. The 
whole statue resembles a harp. The 
expression on the faces of the singers 
is that of hope, courage, vision ‘and 
undaunted spirit. 

Miss Savage spent her childhood as 
one in a family of fourteen children in 
West Palm Beach, Florida. She ob- 
tained her art education with consider- 
able financial difficulty, but has_bril- 
liantly fulfilled the promise which 
prompted the help given her by in- 
terested persons and organizations. She 
has won many honors and has ex- 
hibited frequently in this country and 
in France. 

The Journal is indebted to the Sun- 
day School Informer tor the picture 
and for the explanation of the statue. 
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In twelve short months the six-year-old 
child becomes seven; another twelve 
months and he is eight; and on and on. 


Each year he changes in height... . 
Each year he changes in knowledge 
and understanding .. . 
Each year he changes in his habits, 
his ways of thinking, 
his ways of reacting ... 


In other words, God HAS GRADED HIS 
DEVELOPMENT YEAR BY YEAR. And 
that's why our efforts to help him must 
be graded té6o—graded to his needs, his 
interests, his understanding. 


Small schools grade by groups, with several ages grouped together, and use 


what is called GROUP GRADED LITERATURE. But many schools have enough 


pupils in a Department to grade closely, a class for every age—and for such 


schools... 


CLOSELY GRADED LITERATURE IS THE ANSWER! 


The Closely Graded Series of lessons takes 
the child of four by the hand and ad- 
vances with him step by step, year by 
year, until he is fifteen, talking with him 
always in terms he can understand, about 
things that are important in the daily 
living of his particular age-group—about 
things he can put into immediate prac- 
tice in Christian living. Thus he lives as a 
Christian child in each stage of his de- 
velopment and even as a child shares in 
helping to make a Christian world; by 
these successive steps he falls naturally 
into his later place as a Christian adult, 
with an ever-widening sphere of Christian 


influence. 


The topics of the Closely Graded Courses 
show the vital steps in this forward march 


to Christian thinking and Christian living. 


For Beginners  ([4s* 
: 3 (g 

For Primaries ete 

Course 

x Course 

For Juniors a 

Course 

For Interme- eee 

diates Course 


and 


1 age 


age 
age 


age 
age 
age 


age 


, age 
, age 


5 grouped together) THE LITTLE CHILD AND 
THE HEAVENLY FATHER 


6—GROWING IN GOD'S WORLD 
7—WORK AND WORSHIP IN THE CHURCH 
8—LEARNING TO LIVE AS FRIENDS OF JESUS 


9—AT WORK IN GOD'S WORLD 
10O—HERO STORIES AND BEING HEROIC 
1I—JESUS AND HIS HELPERS 


12—A NATION AND ITS BUILDERS 
13—SPOKESMEN FOR GOD 
14—WHAT IS IN THE BIBLE? 


Every Department that is large enough to have three classes 
should organize in this way and follow through with CLOSELY 


GRADED LITERATURE. A COURSE for every age! Pupils’ books! 


Teachers’ texts! 


Beginner, Primary and Junior Picture Sets! 


Each Course covers a year's work and is in four quarterly Parts (except Beginners which is 
a 2-year course in 8 parts), with Part | for the October-November-December quarter. 
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ART AND CHARACTER 
By ALBERT EDWARD BAILEY 


Tuts remarkable book is not merely an introduction to religious art. 
It sets forth in understandable terms the principles on which any reader 
may base an intelligible system of aesthetics, helpful to his personal under- 
standing and interpretation of great pictures. Further, it relates these prin- 
ciples to those which underlie the formation of character, showing how art 
may assist in the spiritual development and transformation of persons. 


The I. THE LANGUAGE OF ART. II. THE NATURE AND FUNCTION OF ART. 
II]. THe NATURE OF PERSONALITY. IV. THE TRANSFORMATION OF PER- 
SONALITY. V. THE FRUITS OF TRANSFORMATION, VI. THE TRANSFOR- 
MATION OF SOCIETY. VII. THE SELECTION OF PICTURES FOR TEACHING. 
VIII. Art AND WorsHip. IX. THE TREASURE HOUSE OF RELIGIOUS ART. X. RELIGIOUS 
ART IN THE NINETEENTH AND TWENTIETH CENTURIES. XI. CHRISTIAN CULTURE THROUGH 
ARCHITECTURE AND STAINED GLass. Additional : CLASSIFICATION OF PICTURES FOR SPIRIT- 
UAL VALUES; INDEX OF ARTISTS AND WORKS OF ART; 50 ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Chapters 


Some of Bargellini’s CHRIST; Beneker's THE BUILDER; Burne-Jones’s 
the 50 THE TREE OF LIFE; Chartran’s ST. FRANCIS SINGING; Geb- 

E hardt’s DISCIPLES AT EMMAUS; Holbein’s ERASMUS; Leem- 
Illustrations poejs’s IN CHURCH; Mestrovic's MOSES ; SNOWFLAKES ; THE 


MATTERHORN; Orozco’s TABLE OF BROTHERHOOD; Rae- 

maekers’s CHRIST’S COMPLAINT TO THE NATIONS; Raphael’s 
LIBERATION OF PETER; Rivera's THE NEW FREEDOM; Rodin’s THE HAND OF 
GOD. x 


UsE THIS BOOK as a storehouse, as an inspiration, as a practical guide—in worship, 
in group study, in teaching—for the development of mew appreciations, the building of 
character, and the approach to religious and ethical values through the imagination. Use 
it to open up new and vital experiences in art for life’s sake. 


“‘A most readable demonstration of how art may touch, with teaching force, every aspect 
and interest of human nature. . . . Attractive word pictures, apt teaching, and mastery 
of subject matter. . . . The book is artistically arranged, with topically organized bibli- 
ography lists, and a carefully outlined index of 1700 usable pictures, and fifty excellent 
black and white picture reproductions.’-—Union Seminary Review. 


“A veritable mine of the gold and jewels of art made available for religious educa- 
tion. . . . Deeply religious. . . . Liberal and competent at every point, competent in 
psychology, in esthetics, and in pedagogy, liberal in social ethics and in theology. . . . 
Sober restraint with flashes of true eloquence.’’—Religious Education. 


354 Pages of Text 
Jacket and Frontispiece in Colors 


50 Illustrations Only 


$2.95 
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YOUNG LEADERS IN ACTION 
By ISAAC KELLEY BECKES 


Here is a factual and yet inspiring study, made 
against the background of the typical local church, 
of how the natural aptitudes and resources of young 
people may be discovered, and of how they may be 
developed into responsible Christian leadership. 
Fully aware of the average, everyday problems of 
youth at work in the church, the author presents the 
intimate, practical details of making the youth pro- 
gram successful in concrete situations. 


The Chapters: FoR PRESIDENT, JAMES EDWARD 
SmitH. A Discovery oF TRuE WortH. A Stupy IN 
MOorTIVATION. CHARACTERISTICS OF A SUCCESSFUL 
LEADER. THE PRESIDENT AND HIS PAsTOR. THE PREsI- 
DENT AND THE MEMBERS. ORGANIZING THE SOCIETY. 
A Projecr IN CO-OPERATION. FACING UP TO LIFE. 
WIDENING Horizons. KEEPING THE SOCIETY ALIVE. 
SoME Knotry PROBLEMS AND How To SOLVE THEM. 
Steps Towarp UNITY. PLAYING THE GAME WITH THE 
CuurRCcH. THE CHALLENGE OF THE PRESIDENCY. 


Why a youth organization? What is the scope of 
the- youth program? What is its relation to Jesus 
Christ? What are the relationships between the young 
leader and his pastor? Shall the majority rule? What 
use can be made of committees? What about cliques? 
Who shall go to summer camps and conferences? 


_ Who shall counsel? What can be done with the 


budget? Shall interdenominational co-operation be 
encouraged? 


How can new leaders be enlisted? What part shall 
young people have in the larger program of the 
church? Does it pay to be a-Christian leader? 


Such questions are faced with complete realism 
and complete practicality in this book. Here is defi- 
nite help for those who are striving to make their 
youth organizations serve the basic needs of young 
people. Theory is supported by particular incidents 
drawn from the author’s own rich experience in 
work with young people. 

$1.75 


A Theology for Christian 
Youth 


HENRY DAVID GRAY 


“A splendid piece of work in an untilled 
field. One cannot better set forth the theme 
than in the words of the jacket: ‘Christian 
beliefs and what they mean in everyday liv- 
ing are here explained in straightforward 
language of today’s young people.’ Dr. Gray 
knows young people. .-. . He has an un- 
canny ability at making the abstract con- 
crete, the elusive easy to grasp, and the 
beclouded clear. The book will answer 
many a youth question which has defied the 
best efforts of leaders in the past.”—Church 
Management. 

$1 


How Came the Bible? 
EDGAR. J. GOODSPEED 


“The successive chapters deal with the 
several groups of sacred books, including 
the Apocrypha, with the major language 
versions, and with the story of the making 
of the English Bible . . . with the recent 
discoveries and translations . . . and the 
various attempts to render it into modern 


Letters to a Young 
People’s Leader 


GLORIA DIENER GLOVER 


This book by a former associate editor of 
The International Journal of Religious Educa- 
tion was her response to a request for a ‘brief, 
simple, practical, but thoroughly reliable 
guide’ to help workers with young people— 
particularly those new to their tasks—to do 
their work with understanding and skill. It 
is in the form of an exchange of letters be- 
tween an inexperienced leader and an older 
hand. . . . The book fulfills its purpose ad- 
mirably. Educational principles are applied 
with common sense, a concrete setting, and 
many suggestions of sources of additional 
guidance.”—The Christian-Evangelist. 


75¢ 


The Chapel Prayer Book 
JOHN HENRY FRIZZELL ' 


“The author is chaplain of Pennsylvania 
State College, where voluntary chapel has de- 
veloped into a significant and largely attended 
service. While produced primarily for students, 
these prayers are in no sense academic nor is 
their usefulness limited to student audiences. 


Honest Answers to Honest 
Questions 
S. RALPH HARLOW 


“These frank and intelligent answers 
grow out of many contacts with college 
youth by the popular Professor of Religion 
and Ethics of Smith College. They treat 
such questions as cheating, lying, petting, 
honoring our parents, the use of Sunday, 
patriotism, science and religion, immor- 
tality, and half a dozen more. It is a satis- 
factory book for a young person and cauld 
be used profitably as a discussion guide in 
groups.”—Union Seminary Review. 

“Frank, sane, and appealing counsel.”— 
Presbyterian Tribune. 
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A Book of Prayers for 
Young People 
RICHARD K. MORTON 


“A good volume to give to leaders of 
young people’s meetings and to young 
people themselves for public and private 
devotions. . . . Beautifully bound, well 
printed, useful.”—World Call. 
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